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NSTRUCTION 


ends 1n the school- 


$4 room, but edu- 
Waa 
| cation ends only 


with life. . . . And educa- 
tion is to unfold nature; to 
strengthen good and con- 
quer evil; to give self-help; 
to make a man. 


FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON. 


NEW YORK 


PRICE 10 CENTS \ su. =. /29 APRIL, 1893 
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The Christian Union 


29 April, 1893 


SUMMER sub- 
scription to The 
Christian Union, 


scriber, from the 
receipt of order 
until the end of September, and 
costing but ome dollar, will 
include : 


A thousand pages of entertain- 
ing, helpful, stimulating Family 
Reading Matter, much of it illus- 
trated, presenting a vivid and 
comprehensive world-history in 
weekly chapters. 


The Outing Number, bearing 
date June 10, the largest and 
richest issue of The Christian 
Union ever published. One of 
its unique attractions will be a 
charming sketch by Mr. F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, entitled “ Along 
the Bronx,” supplementing his 
famous “ A Day at Laguerre’s.” 
It will be illustrated by repro- 
ductions in colors of two de- 


lightful water-color paintings 
by Mr. Smith. 


The Educational ‘Number, to 
appear in mid-August, which 
will contain a large amount of 
entertaining matter concerning 
schools, colleges, and general 
educational movements. A lead- 
ing feature will be 4 paper by 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie on 
“American College Presidents,” 
illustrated with portraits of at 
least twenty-five Presidents of 
representative universities and 
colleges. 


Present subscribers who may 
secure new subscriptions under 
this offer will receive for each 
new name, with a remittance of 
one dollar, a fine hand-printed 
Japan proof of one of our 
Cover Portraits: either Tenny- 
son, Whittier, Lowell,or Holmes, 
as may be chosen. These por- 
traits are precisely the same as 
are sold by us at one dollar 
each. 


Address 
The Christian Union, 
Clinton Hall, 
New York. 


for a mew sub- 


SCRIBNER'S 


Af ESSRS. SCRIBNER publish 
M simultaneously with the open- 
ing of the World’s Fair at 
Chicago (as their contribution to the 
Columbian Exposition) this Exhibition 
Number which they have greatly en- 
larged and planned to make as fine an 
example of an American magazine as 
could be produced. 

The number opens with an origi- 
nal autograph manuscript. bv George 
Washington, on “ The Braddock Cam- 
paign.” Illustrated with two full-page 
drawings by Howard Pyle. 

The Frontispiece is a reproduction 
in color of a pastel by Robert Blum. 


Also the Following Contributions : 
The Country Printer. An Autobiographical chap- 


ter by W. D. Howells. Illustrated by A. B. 
F. I o:t. 

Study Hour.* By Boutet de Monvel. Full-page 
drawing. 


The Reformation of James Reddy. A story by 
Bret Harte. Illustrated by W. L. Metcalf. 


The Parting Guest.* By George H. Boughton. Full- 
page drawing. 

Broken Music. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Head- 
piece by E. H. Blashfield. 

The Mirror.* By F. S. Church. Full-page draw- 
ing. 

The Fiddler of the Reels. A story by Thomas 
Hardy. Illustrated by William Hatherell. 

A Playmate.* By Albert Lynch. Full-page draw- 
ing. 

The Middle Years. A story by Henry James. 

Florentine Girls.* By E.H. Blashfield. Full-page 

drawing. 

Upward Pressure. A social forecast. 
Walter Besant. 


A Song of Springtime.* By L. Marchetti. Full- 
page drawing. 


The By 


Artist in Japan. By Robert Blum. With illus- 
trations by the author. 


Buddha’s Flowers.* By Alfred Parsons. Full- 
page drawing. 

in the Spring. 
tevenson. 


A-Quiet Spot.* Engraved from nature by Elbridge 
Kingsley. 


A poem by Robert Louis 


The Comédie Francaise at Chicago. By Francisque 
Sarcey. 


Confidences * By W.T.Smedley. Full-page draw- 
ing. 

Between Mass and Ve - A story by Sarah Orne 
Jewett. Illustrated by C. D. Gibson. 


The Coquette.* By C. S. Reinhart. Full-page 


drawing. 
The One I Knew the Best of All. By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. Illustrated by R. B. Birch. 
The Milliner’s Bill.* By Irving R. Wiles. Full- 
page drawing. 
The Centaur.* By H. S. Mowbray. 
drawing. 
ersey and Mulberry. By H. C. Bunner. Iilus- 
J trated by Irving R. Wiles. 
Arcturus.* By J. Alden Weir. Full-page drawing. 
The Taxidermist. 4 story by George W. Cable. 


Full-page 


The Heart of the Woods.* Engraved from nature 


by W. B. Closson. ; 


The Point of View. — ' 

*These drawings are contributed as the most repre- 
sentative work of the artists. Each artist has selected 
his own subject. 


The price as usual, 25 cents ; $3 a year. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


Cassell Publishing Company 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


By ANNIE THOMAS. 
UTTERLY MISTAKEN 


A Novel. By ANNIE THomAS (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlep), author of “Playing for High 
Stakes,” “That Other Woman,” “He 
Cometh Not, She Said,” etc. etc. 1 vol., 
I2mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


In this, her latest novel, we find Annie Thomas at her 
t. The unique features of the plot and the thoroughly 
original style of treatment would be sure to enlist favor- 
able attentioui even though the author were not already a 
popular favorite. 


By Mrs. PARR. 
THE SQUIRE 


A Novel. By Mrs. Parr, author of “ Dorothy 
Fox,” €tc., etc. 1 vol., 12mo, paper, Cas- 
sell’s Sunshine Series, 50 cents; I2mo, 
extra cloth, $1.00. 


** Intensely interesting.”’— Boston Home Journal. 
Mrs, Parr’s isa practiced hand.”’—Springfield Repub- 
lican. 
At 
tionalist 


nce touching and ennobling.””—7he Congrega- 


By JUHANI AHO. 
SQUIRE HELLMAN 


And other Stori:s. By JUHANI AHO. vol. 
16mo, cloth, unique, 50 cents; Cassell’s . 
“ Unknown” Library. 


Deserves, and is sure to awaken, far more than ordi- 
nary interest, not only by its intrinsic literary charms, but 
because it presents the 7zrs¢ English translation of a 
Finnish novel. 


By B. L. FARJEON. 
THE LAST TENANT 


A Novel. By B. L. FARJEON, author of 
‘‘ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” ‘ Great 
Porter Square,” “ Griff,” “ Blade-o’-Grass,” 
“The Sacred Nugget,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00 


This is the best thing Mr. Farjeon has written in many 
a day:—The story of a haunted house, told with such 
meer. at-aict detail that, once begun, it must be read to 
e end. 


_ By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
THE SNARE OF THE 


FOWLER 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, author of “ The Wooing 
O’t,” “ Which Shall it Be?” etc., etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, Cassell’s Sunshine Series ; paper, 50 
cents; extra cloth, $1.09. | 


‘The different characters are outlined with that art of 
brilliant contrasts which the author employs with unfailing 


felicity.”’—Boston Beacon. 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
A WILD PROXY 


A Tragic Comedy of To-Day. By Mrs. W. K. 
CLIFFORD, author of “ Mrs. Keith’s Crime,” 
‘“ Aunt Anne,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


** Mrs. W. K. Clifford is one of the most popular novel 
ists of the day, possessing a style of her own which is a 
once bright and entertaining.’ 


LONDON'S LATEST SUCCESS 
‘I FORBID THE BANNS”’ 


The story of a comedy which was played 
seriously. _by FRANK FRANKFORT MOORE. 
I vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Three editions of 3 vols., at 31s., sold 
in six weeks in London. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Containing 44 Full-page Portraits of Prominent 


American and European Authors, 1s now 
ready, end will be forwarded to any address 


on receipt of two 2-cent stamps 


THIS PORTRAIT CATALOGUE comprises New 
and Forthcoming Books, and a selection from our com- 

int er made specially f r the pu 
some of the best literature of the day. 
Send for a copy. 


Cassell Publishing Company 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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Family Paper 


NEW 


The Law of Psychic 
Phenomena 


A Working Hypothesis for the System- 
atic Study of Hypnotism, Spiritism, 
Mental Therapeutics, etc. By THOM- 
SON JAY HUDSON. 1I2mo. $1.50. 


The aim of this work is to show that the whole 
range of hypnotic, mesmeric, and so-called spiritual 
manifestations, together with the phenomena com- 
monly associated with the subject of mental thera- 
peutics, are referable to two or three fundamental 
principles, which constitute a working hypothesis, 
and in accordance. with which they can be satisfac- 
torily explained. The author’s calm, unprejudiced 
attitude of mind and strictly scientific method of 
investigation remove his work far from the regions 
of irresponsible speculation and y. The t 
has a significant and profound bearing upon subjects 
which are just now of rapidly increasing importance, 
and is withal thoroughly reverent in spirit. The 
perusal of this work in the manuscript’ by several 
—— of national reputation in their several 

epartments of science and philosophy drew from 
them the strongest expressions of interest and ap- 
probation. 


Echoes from the Sabine 
Farm 


Being certain Horatian Lyrics done into 
English by EUGENE and ROS- 
WELL M. FIELD. With illustra- 
tions by Edmund H. Garrett. Large- 
paper edition, limited to 500 num- 
bered copies. 8vo, gilt top, met, $5.00. 

It is perhaps needless to say that these transla- 
tions are quite free from pedantry and mere literal- 
ness, and that while some of the lyrics are singularly 
peaeees reproductions of the originals, others are 

ree adaptations to the spirit, the forms, and the 

to-day. In them the poet boldly interprets 


Bernardin de St. Pierre 


From the French of ARVEDE BARINE. 
With an introduction by AUGUS- 
TIN BIRRELL. 1!2mo. Zhe Great 
French Writers. $1.00. 


The life of the author of ‘‘ Paul and Virginia ”’ is 
so unusual, so interesting, so suggestive and amus- 
ing. that it is sure to meet with a cordial reception. 
The introduction by the author of *‘ Obiter Dicta” is 
a careful and discriminating estimate of St. Pierre 
and his work. 


Counterparts 


By ELIZABETH SHEPPARD. With 
an Introduction and Notes by GEO. 
P. UPTON. With Portraits. 2 vols. 
$2.50. : 


This edition of ‘‘Counterparts” is issued in the 
same _ beautiful style as ‘*Charles Auchester,’’ pub- 
lished last year. Though music plays an important 
part in ** Counterparts,” it is still, as its title indi- 
cates, a romance of temperaments, an ideal study of 
contrasting characters, embellished with all those 
charms of imagination and descriptions 
for which this young and gifted idealist and roman- 
cer was so famous. 


The Best Letters of 


William Cowper 


Edited with an Introduction by ANNA B. 
M’MAHAN. 
ters.” 12mo, gilt top, $1 00. 


Cowper might be called with little exaggeration 
the prince ot letter-writers, so elegant me ag classic 
are his epistles. Theseletters show him, as a rule, 
to _a gentle, lovable nature, guided by a cheer- 
ful philosophy, and possessing a sound good sense. 
Apart from their literary charm, they give a more 
- Satisfactory picture of the man than any “ Life” of 


im that has yet been written. 
A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 


Laurel-Crowned Let- 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 


New Laudes Domini 


Edited by the Rev. Chas. S. Robinson, D. D., 
of whose books two million copies have been sold. 


Issued Dec. Ist, 1892,— by three years the latest book now before the churches. 
3 The following is 


A Selected List of Important Churches 
Already Using It: 


Chicago — First Cong’l, Dr. P. Geodwin. 
Chicago — Union Park —_— 


. F. A. Noble. 
Chicago — New England Cong’, 
Dr. J. G. Johnson. 
Pres., 
Rev. N. D. Hillis. 
-Chicago — Chicago Theological Semi 
Dr. F. W. 
Chicago — University of Chicago, 
Dr. W. R 


. Harper. 
Chicago — Oak Park, Baptist, 
Dr. F. H. Rowley. 
Denver — Central Pres., Dr. J. N. Freeman. 
Denver — West Cong’l, 
_ Rev. George E. Paddock. 
Orange, N. J.— First Pres., Dr. H. M. Storrs. 
Milwaukee — Immanuel Pres., 
‘Rev. Wm. Chester. 
Brooklyn — South Cong’l, Dr. A. J. Lyman. 
_ Dr. M. Burnham. 
Binghamton, N. Y.— First Cong’, 
Rev. W. B. T. 


Indianapolis — First Pres., Dr. M. L. Haines. 
Los Angeles — First Pres., ; 

ev. B. E. Howard. 
Santa Barbara — First Cong’], 

Rev. C. T. Weitzel. 
Los Gatos—First Pres., Rev. F. S. Brush. 
Manistee, Mich.— First Cong’l, 

Rev. A. M. Brodie 
Bristol, Conn.— First Cong’l, 
Rev. Thomas M. Miles. 


Chicago — Evanston, First 


iske. 


Zanes ille, 0.— First Pres., 
Dr. J. C. Holliday. 


Washington, Pa.— Second Pres., 
Dr. J. H. Snowden. 

Elizabeth, N. J.— Central Baptist, 
Dr. E. T. Tomlinson. 
Altoona — Broad St. Pres., Rev. J. B. Turner. 


Northfield, Minn.— Carleton College, 
Dr. J. 


. J. W. Strong, Pres. 
Kennebunk, Me.—Cong’l, 
Rev. G. A. Lockwood. 
Louisville — Second Pres., 
Dr. C. R. Hemphiil. 
New Bedford; Mass.— North Cong’l, 
Rev. J. A. McColl. 
Philadelphia — West Hope Pres., 
Rev. W. H. McCaughey. 
Wheeling, W. Va.— First Pres., 
Dr. D. A. Cunningham. 
Lenox, Mass.— First 
ev. Edward Day. 
Baltimore — Brown Memorial Pres., 
Rev. M. D. Babcock. 


| Washington, D. C.— Central Pres., 


_ Dr. A. W. Pitzer. 
Muscatine, lowa— First 
w. TL 


Tacoma — Second Pres., . 
Rev. George M. Hickman. 
Rome, N. Y.— First Pres., Dr. J. H. Taylor. 
New York — New York Pres., 
Dr. Chas. S. Robinson. 
New York — First Baptist, 
. J. M. Haldeman. 
New York — Judson Memorial, 
Dr. Edward Judson. 


Allegheny — Central Pres. 
ad Rev. S. B. McCormick. 


The Hew Landes Domini 


is more than a mere revision of the original Laudes Domini, which is being used 
successfully if? a thousand or more churches. 
In type, presswork and binding “The New Laudes Domini” is without 


a peer. 


It embodies the cream of the hymnology of all the earlier collections, 


adapted to nearly seven hundred of the most melodic tunes, both ancient and 


ern. 
Churches contemplating a change of 


m 


hymn-books are invited to send for re- 


turnable sample copies and a list of scores of other churches already using The 


New Laudes Domini. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 


East 17th St., New York. 


Popular Science Monthly 


For May 


4 

Japanese Home Life. By Dr. W. Detano East- 
LAKE. A charming picture of life in the garden land, 
with many characteristic illustrations. 

The Inadequacy of Natural Selection. II. By 
HERBERT SPENCER. A continuation of an able argu- 
ment. 

The Oswego State Normal School. By Prof. 
WiLtit1am M. Apgr. Describes the career of this 
prominent institution, and gives many views and por- 
traits. 

Decay in the Apple Barrel. By Prof. B. D. 
HAtsTep. Novel and practical information, fully 
illustrated. 

OTHER ARTICLES ON 

Discovery OF ALCOHOL AND DISTILLATION;; TRIBUTE 

OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY TO AMERICAN GEOLOGY ; 

ow ENCE IS HELPING THE FARMER; DIgSTARY 


FOR THE SICK;. SKETCH OF SAMUEL WILLIAM JOHN- 
SON (with portrait). 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year 


D. APPLETON & CO... NEW YORK 


NUGGETS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 


Libraries and 
Parcels of Books 


Bought 


Million Books in Stock 


- Rare, Curious, Current. - Libraries supplied 
cheaper than any Book Store in the World. 


Mammoth Catalogue Free. 


Leggat Brothers 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORE 
34 Door West of City Hall Park 


Floral Praise No. 11 


Our Floral Jubilee 


For CHILDREN’S DAY 
By HUBERT P. MAIN 


New Songs, Scripture Recitations, ete. 16 
conts cach by mall; $4 per roo by 


co. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN 


is the title of a Catalorue of R Books which will be 
you for stamp by WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN. 
22 East 16th St., New York. 


76 E. Mh New York. 


8x Randolph St., 


795 
| 
— 
| 
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Library of Economics and Politics 


The Independent 
Treasury System 
of the United States 


By Davip KINLEY, of the University of Wis- 
consin. 12mo, $1.50. 


An historical and critical examination of this Regs we rons 
institution. A work which will prove uable to bankers 
and financiers generally, as well astoscholars. ‘This is the 
initial volume of a series to be entitled ‘*‘ Library o 
Economics and Politics,’”’ under the ¢«ditorial control of 
Prof. Richard T. Ely, @h D., LL. p. any essor of Politi- 
cal Economy and Director of the School of Economics. 
Political Science, and History at the University of Wis- 
consin. It is designed to include in the series only such 
volumes ‘as deal with timely topics in a fresh, intercsting, 
and instructive manner, and the standard of excellence 
maintained will, it is neped, ive to this series a leading 

in this country anda 


Philanthropy and 
Social Progress 


Seven essays delivered before the School of Ap- 
plied Ethics, at Plymouth, Mass., by Miss 
JANE Appams, Father J. O. S. Hunr- 
INGTON, ROBERT A. Woops, Prof. FRANK- 
LIN A. GIDDINGS, and BERNARD BOSAN- 
QUET, with an introduction by Prof. H. 
C. ADAMS, of Michigan University. 12mo, 


$1.50. 
** Specialization in modern life has decreased the de- 
ndencies of men and classes egree that 
interdependence is which ch is felt rather than an idea 
to be reasone ape | is coming to be in fact 
organic, and the ni of a perfect organism that all parts 
should find harmony of life inthe recognition of a common 
aim shows itself in the attitude which large numbers of 
rsons are assuming. before the vexed problems of the 
y. I doubt not that many who find this book at- 
tractive will do so because it expresses in vigorous and d:- 
cided language a a “ which most of us are at least 
dimly conscious. tvilege to in‘roduce such a 
book to the reading public *—FRom ’—F ROM THE INTRODUCTION. 


T.Y. CROWELL & CO. 


46 East 14th St.. New York 
100 Purchase St., - Boston .~# 


NEW BOOKS| 


*.* Mailed, postpaid, oh receipt of price. 


MOON, AND STARS; or, Astrono- 
| Beginners. By Giberne. Revised 
enlarged. 16 iliustrations. 


A book of marvelous interést. 


By the same author, also illustrated : 
Among the Stars. The Ocean of Air. 
Foundations. Father Aldur. 
$1.25 each; five vols. in a box, $6. 


THE PILUAR IN THE NIGHT. A com- 
panion to “* fhe Bow in the Cloud.”” Macduff. $1.25. 


**Sacr:d to dimmed eyes and broken hearts and ten- 
der memories—a b_ok of consolation.”’ 


IN THE PINE WOODS. By Baily. 
304 Pp. 12mo, gillustrations. $1.2 


** A very engaging and lifelike aq Tts heroine isa 
fit representative of the workers for Jesus ’ 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S UNION. 


MR. GROSVENOR’S DAUGHTER. A com 
anion volume to ** Adam’s Daughters.”” By Julia Mac- 
air Wright. 384 pp. 12mo. siulustrations. $1.50. 


THE CHEQUE BOOK of the Bank of 
Faith; Precious Fr anged tur daily use. With 
brief comments by Spurgeow. 12mo 


THE STORY. MARY JONES AND 
HER BIBLE. Manyilllustrations 16mo. 50 cts 


THE ESSEX LAD who Became Ees- 
land's Greatest Preacher. A lite of ©. H. Spur 
geon. With many illustrations. 12mo. 75 cts. 


THE STORY OF JOHN G. PATON; or, 
Thirty Years Among South Sea Cannibals. 
By Rev. James Paton. 45 illus:rations. $1.50 


HINTS AND HELPS ON sp SUNDAY- 
SCHVUOL LESSONS. Burrell. $1.25 


THE GOSPEL OF “¢ sia E 38, and Other 
Sermous. Burreil. $1 2 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


I50 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
48 and so West 23d St eet, New York. 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St 
ROCHE;TER. 93 State St. 
CINCINNATI 176 Elm St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1512 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, 211, 213 Wabash Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 735 Market St. 


DEAFNESS & HEAD NOISES | CURED 


by Peck’s Invisible ‘Tubular 


heard. Successful when al] "Sold 
oaly by F. Hiscox, 858 B’way, N.Y. Write for book al Sold EE 


For Students and Instructors 


OF AN IMPORTANT 


The Scriptures, Hebrew 
and Christian 


Arranged and edited as an introduction to the 
study of the Bible. By EDWARD T. BART- 
LETT, D.D., Dean of the Episcopal Divin- 

ity School of Philadelphia, and JoHN P. 
PETERS, Ph.D, Professor of Hebrew in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Volume I., Hebrew Story from the Creation 


COMPLETION 


to the Exile eat" - $1.50 
Volume II., Hebrew Literature $1.50 
Volume III., Christian Scriptures . $2.00 
Three volumes (containing over 
1600 pages), large 12mo, cloth . - $5.00 


This work does not claim to be the Bible, but 
an introduction to it. It has been the aim of 
the editors to present the Scriptures as litera- 
ture, and to put intoa clear and comprehensive 
story the important epochs of Jewish history. 

FROM THE REV. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 

“ Admirably conceived and admirably exe- 
cuted. It is the Bible story in Bible words. 

. It is the work of devout and scholarly 
men, and will prove a help to Bible study.” 


FROM PROF. E. Y. HINCKS, D.D. 

“ The illustration of the narrative by the in- 
sertion of contemporaneous passages from the 
Prophets is admirably done. I believe that the 
possession of this single volume is likely to do 
much to give not only the younger members of 
Christian families, but their parents as well, a 
living conception of Hebrew history, and so to 
supply one of the chief deficiencies in Christian 
culture.” 


rospectus 0 the * Seri th 
~ 4 Nations,’’ 


ations,” the Heroes of the 
kerbocker Nuggets, sent on gbplication. 


on New Books” for March now ready 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York and London 


AND ALL DEALERS 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


The Life and Work of John 
Ruskin 


By W. G. COLLINGWOOD. 
and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, $5.00. 
A biography of this illustrious man by one 
who was for many years Mr. Ruskin’s pri- 
vate secretary. It contains letters by Rus- 
kin, Carlyle, Browning, with much other 
new matter, and will be most welcome to all 
who appreciate Ruskin’s unique greatness. 


Donald Marcy 


A story largely of college life, full of energy 
and enthusiasm, deepening in character as 
responsibilities arise ; a story of much power 
and interest. By ELizaBETH STUART 
PHELPS. 16mo, $1.25 


A Cathedral Courtship 


and Penelope’s English Experiences. Two 
very bright and entertaining stories, by KATE 
DOUGLAS WIGGIN, author of “ The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,” “Timothy’s Quest,” etc. 
With Illustrations. 16mo, $1.00. 


Sally Dows and Other Stories 


By BRET HARTE. 16mo, $1.25. The first 
story is of Georgia, in the period following 
the war; the three othérs relate to Califor- 
nia, and are in the style in which Mr. Harte 
is unrivaled, both in the stories and in the 
art with which they ar-z told. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 


Agents Wanted on Salary 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink 
Erasing Pet Pencil. 
*f’g Co. maxing $50 Der La Crosse, Wis. 


With Portraits |. 


SPEAKING 


in warmest praise of a work well done, the 
following extracts will illustrate how highly 
Dr. Whiton’s “Talks on the Trinity” is re- 
garded by critical readers: _ 

Dr. WASHINGTON GLADDEN writes: “I 
have induced half a dozen people to buy it. 
It is a most luminous and helpful discussion.” 

Dr. W. E. GRIFFIS writes: “I am reading 

with positive delight your little book.” 

O. C. S. WALLACE, of Toronto, writes: “I 
have found ‘Gloria Patri’ a most fascinating 
book.” 


“Here at last is a fresh and bright book, in 
conversational form, on a subje ect supposed to 
be uninteresting.” 

“No thoughtful reader who takes it up will 
let it go till he has read it through.” ; 

“Unitarians and Trinitarians have received 
it with equal approval.” 

The full title ofthe book is “ Gloria Patri ; 
or, Our Talks on the Trinity.” Its price is 
$1.00. Its publisher is Thomas Whittaker, 
2 & 3 Bible House, New York. 


FO 


~ VOICES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 
Recitation, for Children’s Day. Price 5cents. 
AL 


> 


BUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. P. Southard. 

For Sopranoor Tenor voice. Price 50 cents. FOLIO 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 96 sheet music pages. -Price 35 cents. 
ARCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK. New 
and selected music, from the best writers for the in- 
strument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.00. ORGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Reed Organ, 
Price$]. GARNERED GEMS, by H. R. Palmer. 
The latest and best singing book for Sunday Schools. 
Price 35cents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 
for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Es- 
pecially appropriate for rendering during this year. 
Price 75cents. THE MUSICAL VISITOR -sup- 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the choir 
and for organists. Price $1.50a year. Special terms 
to clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 

Any of the above named books will be sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 
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The Outlook 


HEN Secretary Foster, less than four years 
ago, proposed to treat as “available cash 
in the Treasury ” the $100,000,000 of gold 
accumulated under the Resumption Act of 
1875, an outcry was raised against the 
proposition by conservative journals, on 

the ground that this fund was “ sacredly pledged” to the 

maintenance of the greenbacks at par, and was necessary 


for this purpose. What Secretary Foster proposed to do 


has been done by Secretary Carlisle, and done without 
serious protest from any quarter. The $100,000,000 gold 
reserve has been treated as “ available cash in the Treas- 
ury,” and $4 000,000 of it was on Saturday last paid out in 
exchange for Treasury notes issued under the silver pur- 
chasing act of 1890. No calamity has befallen us, and the 
most conservative journals have been forced to recognize that 


the $100,000,000 of ‘free gold” was a purely arbitrary re- | 
_ serve, having no other sanction than a tradition of Treasury 


officials. It was this last fact which prevented Secretary Car- 
lisle from complying with the appeals that he should issue 
bonds in order to increase the gold reserve when it fell to 
this point. There was no law authorizing the issue of 
bonds to maintain such a reserve, nor even any mention 
whatever of such a reserve in the laws. The Resumption 
Act of 1875 provided for just two things : first, the gradual 


| displacement of greenbacks by National bank notes; and, 


second, the redemption of the greenbacks outstanding Jan- 
uary 1, 1879. It was to secure these ends only that the 
Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to “issue and 


_ dispose of, at not less than par in coin,” either four or four 


and one-half per cent. bonds. On May 31, 1878, Congress 
passed an act forbidding the further retirement of green- 
backs, and on January 1, 1879, the resumption of specie 
payments was accomplished. Unless, therefore, coin were 
needed for the redemption of grtenbacks, the circum- 
stances under which the issue of bonds was authorized by 
the act of 1875 have passed away. : 
@ 

But not only did the act of 1875 not-authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to issue bonds to collect a gold 
reserve against notes issued under the act of 1890, but the 


latter act—in the belief of most of its supporters at least-— 


directed him what he should do. It provides : 
“That upon demand of the holder of any of the Treasury notes 


> herein provided for, the Secretary of the Treasury shall, under such 


regulations as he may prescribe, redeem such notes in gold or silver at 
his discretion, it being the established policy of the United States to 
maintain the two metals on a parity with each other at the present 
ratio or such ratio as may be provided by law. 

“That the Secretary of the. Treasury shall each month coin two 
million ounces of silver bullion until July 1, 1891, and after that time 
he shall coin, of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of 
this act,as much as may be necessary to provide for the redemption 
of the Treasury notes herein provided for.” 


Apparently the only question which the reading of this act 


permitted was of how long the Secretary of the Treasury 


should, in the exercise of the discretion given by this act, 
continue to pay out gold to redeem the Treasury notes 


issued. It was rumored early last week that the silver pay- 


ments would begin as soon as the traditional $100 000,000 
limit was reached. . On Thursday Secretary Carlisle issued 
a statement to the effect that the gold payments would be 
continued, though he called attention to the absurdity of 
the process under which “ the Government has been and 
now is paying gold for.silver bullion and storing the silver 
in its vaults, where it is as useless for any purpose of circu- 
lation or redemption asiron, lead, or any other commodity.” 
This statement apparently did not satisfy President Cleve- 
land, as it was indefinite as to when silver payments might 
begin. On Sunday afternoon the President declared ex- 
plicitly that there was not and had not been any intention 
to substitute the payment of silver for gold. He said: 

“ While the law of 1890, forcing the purchase of a fixed amount of 
silver every month, provides that the Secretary of the Treasury, in his _ 
discretion, may redeem in either gold or silver the Treasury notes given 
in payment of silver purchases, yet the declaration of the Government 


to maintain the parity between the two metals seems so clearly to 
regulate this discretion as to dictate their redemption in gold.” 


This statement has the merit of being explicit, except as 

to the possible future issue of bonds. And this is a great 
merit. Uncertainty in finances is always dangerous and 
often disastrous, except to a certain class of speculators ; 
and positive assurance that the Government will continue 
to pay its silver indebtedness in gold will prevent that 
uncertainty, at least for the present. But we doubt whether 


President Cleveland’s construction of the act of 1890 is 


warranted by the wording of the act itself. It is not to be 
presumed that a bimetallic Congress dictated to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay out gold to redeem notes issued 
for the purchase of silver, or that nothing was meant by the 
provision that “ the Secretary of the Treasury shall coin of 
the silver bullion purchased as much as may be necessary 
to provide for the redemption of the Treasury notes pro- 
vided for.” 

Another Minnesota Senate Committee, of which Ignatius 
Donnelly is a member, has unearthed what seems to be a 
widely extended system of public plunder. The evidence 
adduced is not, indeed, so conclusive as that brought 
against the coal combination, but the success of the former 
committee in substantiating its charges lends weight to 
those now preferred. The Committee in question was 
appointed to investigate alleged irregularities in the man- 
agement and sale of the vast tracts of land which belong, 
or have belonged, to the State. Their report is unanimous, 
and sets forth that “the State of Minnesota has been 
robbed of millions of dollars’ worth of property during the 
past fifteen years, and that the most gigantic frauds have 
been practiced upon its school fund.” The frauds upon 
the school fund have been accomplished, the Committee 
says, “ by false returns of the timber cut from them and 
low prices put upon the same.” In giving instances, the 
Committee mentions one range bought by a lumber com- 
pany upon a fraudulent estimate that it contained but 
270,000 feet of lumber, while testimony has been received 
to the effect that it contained nearly 5,000,000 feet. In 


some cases the public officials who should have protected 


the school fund were former employees of the lumber com- 
panies; and seemed to have remained in their employ. 
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The university lands showed similar losses. Turning to 
the “ swamp” lands, the Committee finds that the lumber 
companies have worked in harmony with the railroads, 
designating to the latter sections of so-called swamp 
land but really valuable timber land, and buying such 
lands at an agreed price, as soon as the railroads had 
applied for them as a part of their grant from the State. 
In this there was so far no fraud, but the interests of the 
State were uncared for. The fraud began when the lum- 
ber companies had bought the land, for in many cases the 
title was not transferred, and the land remained untaxed, 
under an exemption once mistakenly accorded to the rail- 
roads. In the department of taxation the lumber compa- 


__ nies have nearly everywhere shifted upon poorer citizens 


their share of the common burdens. In Itasca County,|for 
example, where most of the people are in the employ of 
the lumber companies, the value of the standing timber is 
estimated at $20 000,000, while the assessed value of the 
entire county is but $2,000,000. The Committee recom- 
mends that the investigation be continued during the sum- 
mer, and that suits be instituted to recover all amounts of 
which the State has been defrauded. Fortunately, the 
statute of limitations does not run against the claims of 
the State. No one can read this report without under- 
standing how it came about that the “ Tribune’s ” “ Million- 
aire Extra” showed that so large a proportion of the million- 
aires in the Northwest made their fortunes in the lumber 
business. 
& 


A fight against pool-selling and race-track gambling, sim- 


ilar to the one in New Jersey and to that which led to the 


passing of the Saxton bill in New York, was made last week 
in the Illinois Senate, and has resulted in a more than par- 
tial victory for the cause of good morals, and that by one 
of those unexpected changes in the situation which ought 
to encourage even more than they surprise. The Illinois 
Senate on Wednesday recommitted to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee three bills prohibiting or regulating pool-selling. 
The vote was close on each bill, but as the subject had 
been debated at length, and the effort to secure the pas- 
sage of the least sweeping of the bills had been a very 
earnest one, the backers of the pool-sellers thought, with 
good apparent reason, that the agitation was over for this 
session. The friends of good morals did not acknowledge 
this, but were evidently very much discouraged. On 
Thursday morning, to the seeming surprise of both sides, 
one of the Senators who had voted the day before to re- 
commit the three bills—Senator Coon—arose and frankly 
acknowledged that, in thinking of the matter over night, 
he had come to the conclusion that he had made a serious 
mistake. He feared that the Judiciary Committee would 
fail to report back any substitute for the three recommitted 
bills, and that, therefore, no action at all would be taken 
to suppress or limit the evil of ‘pool-selling. Senator 
Coon then moved to reconsider the vote by which one of 
the bills had been sent to the Judiciary Committee. A 


long parliamentary battle, lasting five hours, followed, in 


which all the expedients of technical obstruction and fili- 
bustering were exhausted by the champions of pool-selling. 
But, in the end, Senator Coon, backed by two other repent- 
ant Senators, won the victory. The bill which was res- 
cued from the Judiciary Committee has already passed the 
House. It was not only recalled, but advanced to a sec- 
ond reading, so that its final passage in the near future 
seems to be assured. It will probably be amended so as 
to permit pool-selling for sixty days in the year, as a con- 
cession to the stock-breeding interests of the State. But, 
despite this concession, the friends of good morals in 
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Illinois, and the newspapers which have championed their 
cause, have every reason for congratulation. _ 3 
| 
_ The battle which Mayor Matthews, of Boston, has been 


fighting against the Bay State Gas Company is not yet ended, 


but is already victorious. The investigation ordered by the 


Legislature has made clear to the people of Massachusetts 
that their stringent laws to prevent the watering of stock 
of quasi-public corporations have been shamelessly evaded, 
and that the State Board of Gas Commissioners has sig- 
nally failed to hold the gas companies to their legal obliga- 
tions, and so protect the people. The actual capital in- 
vested in the Boston plant of the Bay State Gas Company is 
shown to be only $4,040,000, yet this Company has issued 
bonds and stock to the aggregate of $17,000,000, and has 


‘been paying heavy dividends on the entire. capitalization. 


The rate charged for gas has been $1.30 per thousand feet. 
So conservaiive a journal as the Boston “ Commercial 
Bulletin ” is persuaded by the investigation that the cost 
of manufacturing the gas is but thirty-six cents per thou- 
sand. However this may be, the entire public in Bos- 
ton recognizes that it has been paying interest upon 
$17,000,000 while only $4,000,000 was lent to it, and the 
public sentiment is so strong that the State Board of Gas 
Commissioners has decided to recommend that the rate be 
cut down to $1 a thousand. This change means a saving 
of $325,000 per year to the people of Boston. In its sud- 
den recognition of its public duties the State Board has 
also decided to reduce the rate for gas in Springfield and 
East Boston, while in Worcester the gas company has. 
reduced rates without waiting for an investigation. We 
do not know of any American Mayor who can point to so 
important a public service rendered during his administra- 
tion as can Mayor Matthews in this conflict with the gas 
companies. 

The struggle between the Belgian Parliament and 
the Belgian workingmen was brief and decisive. The 
outbreaks all over the country had assumed revolutionary 
proportions, and would doubtless have resulted in the over- 
throw of Parliament had that body not taken instant 
action and granted the demands of the workingmen for 
universal suffrage. The situation was an interesting one. 
Out of a population of six millions, there were only 
135,000 voters, and it was this small body that was repre- 
sented by the Belgian Parliament as at present constituted. 
It was, therefore, a class Parliament. The reluctance of 
this Parliament to grant universal suffrage, and the multi- 


plicity of schemes before it, have already been reported in © 


these columns. It is generally believed that the King was 
very strongly in favor of extending the suffrage so as to 
make it universal. When, after months of notice to the 
Parliament that failure to comply with their demands 
would be met by universal strike, the workingmen rose 
practically in insurrection, the curious spectacle was pre- 
sented of an army which fraternized with the strikers, of a 
King who was believed to be in sympathy with them, and 
of a class Parliament opposed to them. Under these cir- 
cumstances the issue could not be uncertain. The two 
houses have agreed to what is known as the Nyssen bill, 
which confers a vote on every male citizen aged twenty- 
five who has resided one year in the commune in which 
he votes and has never been convicted of a breach of law. 
There is, however, one practical qualification to this 
scheme of suffrage, in the form of the introduction of 
plural voting, under which an additional vote is granted 
certain citizens upon the possession of certain property or 
educational qualifications. It is unfortunate for Belgium 
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that Parliament had to receive the pressure of an insurrec- 
tion before yielding to the popular demand for universal 
suffrage. The demand of the Belgian people was just, 
and the country was ripe for the kind of self-government 
which it has secured, but it does not add to the authority 
and prestige of any Government to grant privileges at the 
point of the bayonet. So complete a revolution carried 
through in so short a time cannot fail to be a very sug- 
gestive object-lesson to other European States. 


All but nineteen of the 670 members of the House of 


Commons voted in the momentous division on Friday 
night by which the second reading of the Home Rule Bill 
was carried; the absentees were paired. As the result 
of the division, Mr. Gladstone carried his motion bya 
majority of forty-three. This is one more than his exact 
majority in the House of Commons at the present time, 
and the additional vote is due to the fact that Sir Arthur 
Peel, the Speaker, who is a Unionist, took, of course, no 
part in the division. When the session commenced, the 
Opposition were hopeful that on the second reading a 
number of Mr. Gladstone’s moderate Liberal followers 
would break away from him. At times names were men- 
tioned of men who were expected to vote with the Opposi- 
tion. These included Sir Edward Reed, Mr. Rathbone, 
and Mr. William Saunders ; but, as was pointed out in last 
week’s Christian Union, up to the time of the commence- 
ment of the debate on the second reading not a single 
Gladstonian member had publicly and finally announced 
his intention to desert the Government. Any member 
who had done so would in honor have been bound to 
submit himself to his constituents before the vote of 
Friday last ; for every one of Mr. Gladstone’s following, 
elected in July last year, was pledged to some measure 
of Home Rule, and between the introduction of the bill 
and its second reading would have felt himself compelled 
to make up his mind whether or not the new bill was the 
measure he could accept. 
ber of the members who supported Mr. Gladstone on 
Friday see defects in the bill; but, as every one knows, 
the bill which has now been read a second time is not the 
one which will actually set up a Parliament in Dublin. 
Whether or not it is modified in committee of the House 
of Commons—and it is exceedingly probable it will be so 
modified—one thing is certain. As soon as the measure 
goes to the House of Lords it will be rejected in as sum- 
mary a manner as that house in 1831 rejected Lord John 
Russell’s second Reform Bill. Then almost inevitably 
there will be another general election; for, in view of 
all the existing circumstances, it will be next to impos- 
sible for Mr. Gladstone to “hang up” the Home Rule Bill 
and turn his attention to the other measures from the 
Radical programme which have already been introduced 
in Parliament, but have not got beyond their initial stages. 

For weeks past the London courts have been engaged in 
investigating the failure of a number of building societies 
and investment trusts, forming what are known as the 
Balfour companies, which came to grief in the closing 
months of 1892. 
Balfour group, and the official investigations show that no 
less than $35,435,000 have disappeared. Ill or nearly all 
of this vast sum of money had been subscribed by small 
investors, by middle-class people or the better class of 


artisans, who had made the Balfour companies their bank- 


ers, and intrusted them with the savings they had slowly 
and laboriously accumulated as proves for time of stress 
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' or old age. 


There is no doubt that a num-\ 


Seven concerns were comprised in the 
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Nothing could be more disheartening than 

the facts brought to light by the investigations. For years 
past, Jabez Spencer Balfour and his associates of the 
Liberator Building Society, the London and General Bank, . 
and their kindred concerns, had been advertising them all 
over the country as safe investments for people with small 
capital. They had agents everywhere, and both politics 
and religion were brought into play to give an appearance ~ 
of respectability and good standing to the men who were 
at the head of the corporations. When the crash came, 
and the official receiver was put into possession of the 
books, it was found that most of the concerns had never 
been solvent, and that for years fraud had been rampant 
in all of them. Two of Balfour’s associates have been 
sentenced to long terms of penal servitude; but Balfour is 
still in South America, whither he made his escape im- 
mediately after the Chancellor of the Exchequer granted 
him the Chiltern Hundreds, and so put an end to his 
career in the House of Commons. The Balfour companies 
are not by any means the only similar concerns which have 
recently come to grief. A number of Australian banks 
and land-mortgage companies doing a large deposit busi- 
ness in England and Scotland among small investors have 
also gone to the wall, and in one way and another it is 
estimated that at least £25,000,000 sterling has been 
gambled away by English and colonial operators and finan- 
ciers of the Balfourtype. Never since the joint-stock mode 


_ of trading commenced has there been a more dismal show- 


ing of fraud and theft than that which has been made in the 
London Bankruptcy Court during the last two months, It 
has excited widespread indignation, and is likely to have 
an adverse effect upon the provident habits of the English 
middle classes. Thousands of families have lost all the 
savings they possessed ; and hundreds of people, well on 
in years, who thought themselves comfortably provided for, 
have now no option but to accept. private charity or throw 
themselves on the Poor Law. Years must elapse before 
there is a complete recovery from the disaster and demoral- 
ization which have followed in the train of these frauds 


and their exposure. 
@ 


The New York “ Nation,” which speaks with as much 
authority as any American journal on questions affect- 
ing. Spanish politics, reports that in the Cortes recently 
elected the Government commands the vote of 330 Depu- 
ties as against 117 in opposition, and the vote of 223 
Senators as against 138 in opposition. The size of this 
majority, already commented upon in these columns, is, 
for reasons then explained, no new thing in Spanish poli- 
tics, and is not to be taken as indicating the real strength 
either of the Administration or of the Opposition. The new 
Minister of Finance appears to be taking hold of his de- 
partment at the right end, and, in order to effect a saving - 
of $6,000,000, has cut the budget without much regard to 
the feelings of the different departments represented. The 
ministerial knife cut off $300,000 from the amount de- 
mahded by the Minister of Marine, and the latter promptly 


declared that if the amount were reduced by a penny he 


would resign his position. This threat does not appear to 
have had any great weight, for the reduction was made, 
the Minister was retired, and the vacant place promptly 


filled. If this sort of treatment of Spanish finances can be 


kept up for a considerable length of time, the financial chaos 
may yield to something like order. 
® 
The disastrous depression of business throughout Ger- 
many has made the problem of the unemployed a very 
pressing one in all of her cities, and several of them are 
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meeting it by experiments which must conlielt the atten- 
tion of Christendom. These experiments are described 


by Mr. John Graham Brooks in a most interesting news- 
letter in the April number of the “ Quarterly Journal of 


Economics.” Eleven cities have made unusual appropria- 
tions for the relief of those out of work, and one city, 


Mannheim, has permitted work given out to be done under 
the direction of the trades-unions. This city had pre-— 


viously tried giving out work without the co-operation of 
the unions, and had found that the city officials lacked 
the necessary knowledge to pick out the right men for the 
right places, and that the best of the out-of-work workmen 
refused to accept the opportunities doled out as charity 
by the Charity Bureau. 


with the city officials, the offer was accepted. When it 
was further asked that the workmen, instead of being man- 
aged by city officials, should select from among themselves 
their own overseers, this suggestion was also accepted. 
The chief work to be done was the breaking of stone and 
the repairing of the highways and parks. It was provided 
that the work should be paid for by the piece, and that 
the idlers should be dropped from the force the moment 
they were discovered. Says Mr. Brooks, in reporting 
upon the experiment: “The labor commission has been 


preparing for an extension of the work, as the number of 


workless laborers appears to be one-third larger than the 
highest estimate. The chief of the department is reported 
as saying that the city is not likely to lose even in money.” 


Mr. Brooks believes that the Mannheim experiment, if it 


continues to succeed, must mark the beginning of a new 
system of poor relief, for the feeling of those out of work 
against charity institutions is constantly becoming stronger 
throughout Europe, and the work of such institutions is 
becoming more and more hopeless. 
experience,” he says, “has but one meaning: far more 
definite responsibility must be thrown upon those groups 
of laborers who feel such sense of common sympathy that 
they can exercise upon other members the kind of 
bracing as well as restraining force which recognized pub- 
lic opinion alone gives.” That a German city should thus 


trust a trades-union with managerial functions, and permit 


the solution of the problem of the unemployed along 
the lines of industrial self government, is indeed a sign of 
a revolution in public sentiment. 
After a long and heroic struggle against disease, Mr. 


John Addington Symonds died at Rome on Wednesday of. 
last week. For a long time past Mr. Symonds has lived in 


the High Alps, and, maintaining a desperate fight against 
consumption, has done more work than most of the strong 
and long-lived men of his generation. Born at Bristol in 


. 1840, he was educated at Harrow School, and afterward at 


Balliol College, Oxford. His literary activity began early 


. and;was sustained almost to the day of hisdeath. His ver- 
satility was as astonishing as his industry. He had entire 


familiarity with the Italian Renaissance period, and this 
comprehensive and minute knowledge inspired his “ Intro- 
duction to Dante” and his five volumes on various aspects 
of the Renaissance. He was at home in Greek literature, 
and his “ Studies of the Greek Poets” is the most charm- 


_ ing work of its kind in English. He had also studied long 


and enthusiastically the Shakespearean epoch, and had 
already published the first of a series of volumes in which 


_he intended to describe and characterize English dramatic. 
_ activity at the close of the fifteenth century. 
_ecessors of Shakespeare,” like all his other books, shows 


“The Pred- 


great literary knowledge, generous appreciation, and a good 


When, therefore, the trades-unions 
this year offered to appoint a commission to co-operate 


Mannheim 
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* deal of critical acumen. He contributed to the English 


Men of Letters Series the biography of Shelley and that 
of Sir Philip Sidney. He was the author of other works 
both in prose and verse. This is an astonishing record 
for a man of fifty-three, who was for many years a con- 
firmed invalid. ‘The work shows some signs of haste, but it 
is based, not only on wide scholarship, but on that posses- 
sion of writers through the imagination which is the essen- 
tial quality of interpretative literary discussion. Mr. Sy- 
monds’s style was diffuse, but it was also brilliant, and ~ 
whatever subject he touched, however remote and obscure, 
became at once instinct with contemporary interest. 


While Mr. Symonds was a cosmopolitan in his tastes, 
habits, and the range of his interests, Miss Lucy Larcom, 
who also furnished a shin- 
ing mark for death last 
week, was circumscribed all 
her life by narrow condi- 
tions. She was essentially 
a New England woman in 
her type and character, but, 
by the liberation of her 
mind and the breadth and 
elevation of her spirit, be- 
came a poet of consolation 
and peace to a host of read- 
ers in all parts of the country. Born in Beverly, Mass., — 
in 1826, after a brief interval of school life Miss Larcom 
found a richer training in human interest and knowledge 
of human life in the cotton factory. She has told the 
story of those years in her delightful record of “ A New 
Eogland Girlhood.” In her time the operatives in cotton 
factories were often men and women of native intelligence 
and of no small culture. Miss Larcom, however, very 
soon exchanged this work of the hand for work of the 
mind, and became a school-teacher. From early child- 
hood she had an instinct for writing and a great taste for 
it. When “Our Young Folks” was established, in 1865, 
she became first its assistant and later its chief editor. It 
was, however, as a singer of the songs of domestic life and 
spiritual aspiration that Miss Larcom won the attention 
and love of her countrymen. Those early and familiar 
lyrics like “‘ Hannah Binding Shoes” found instant favor, 


- and will long be remembered. She was a woman of gen- 
- erous sympathies, of warm heart, and of wide interests. 


Mr. Whittier early recognized her talent and was her de- 
voted friend, and the physical decline of the last few 
months was hastened by the death of the Quaker poet, and 
of her more recent but equally dear friend, Bishop Brooks. 

Our readers will remember that there are two concurrent 


- questions in the Presbyterian Church—one relating to the 


Briggs and Smith trials; the other, Shall the Creed be 
revised? The trials have diverted popular attention from 
the at least equally important question of revision. Mean- 
while the latter question has been brought before the 
various Presbyteries, and enough progress has been made 
to afford a tolerably sure forecast of the result. Revision 
overtures were submitted by the last General Assembly to 
the Presbytery, and on these overtures detailed reports 


from 112 Presbyteries are in the hands of members of the 


General Assembly Committee who reside in New York 
City or vicinity. These Presbyteries comprise about one- — 
half the total number in the Church, but their conditions, 

geographical and doctrinal, are such as to make them 
fairly representative. Of sixty-six ‘of the 
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revision overtures in general, while forty-six oppose revision 
in toto. Only thirty more negative votes to the overtures 
are required to defeat the movement, and it is almost cer- 
tain that this additional number of Presbyteries will be 
found voting in the negative when all the returns are in. 
Yet, while it is probable that revision has failed of the two- 
thirds vote required to sustain it, it is also probable tbat 
three-fifths of the Church will be found in favor of revision, 
and if to these three-fifths are added those who are opposed 
to revision but are in favor of leaving the historic creed 
unchanged and providing as a condition of ministerial 
fellowship a brief catholic Christian creed, the majority in 
favor of a change in the doctrinal conditions of ministerial 
fellowship would not improbably be considerable. If 
revision be lost, and the next General Assembly should 
exclude Dr. Briggs and Professor Smith from the Presby- 
terian ministry, it is not impossible that we may see, on 
the one hand, a separation from the Presbyterian Church of 
those ministers and churches that are in favor of a more 
liberal and catholic faith, and, on the other, a union 
between the conservative churches and ministry of the 
North and the Presbyterian Church in the South, as fore- 
shadowed in a paragraph in our Religious News pages. 


: Professor Henry Drummond is attracting great crowds 


and exciting great interest by his course of lectures on 
‘“‘ The Evolution of Man ”’ at the Lowell Institute in Boston. 
We have no doubt that these lectures will be published in 
book form, and we reserve all interpretation of and comment 
upon them until such publication. But while the news- 
paper reports cannot rightfully be made a basis for com- 
ment, or even interpretation, they justify us in saying that 
Professor Drummond occupies clearly and explicitly the 


ground of the theistic evolutionist, and apparently in- . 


clines to the view of Darwin and Le Conte, that the mind 
as well as the body of man has been developed from a lower 
order of creation. But it is clear that he does not think 
evolution in this form removes, or has any tendency to 
remove, faith in God from philosophy. We quote from 
_ the report of his last lecture in the Boston “ Herald :” 

“ As there is but one tenable theory of origin—creation—so there is 
but one tenable theory of progress—evolution. Those who reserve 


here and there a point in their acceptance of the doctrine of evolution, 
for special divine interposition, logically must exclude the Creator 


from the series. If he appeared occasionally, he must have been occa- . 


sionally absent. The question is of an all-God or an occasional God. 
The continuation of nature needs a living Will as much as does man’s 
creation.” 

This is an admirable statement. Evolution does not mean 
atheism ; it does mean the divine immanence. 


We have received, from one whose lifelong and active 
interest in women’s work in foreign missions entitles her 
judgment to great weight, a letter which we publish in 
another column. The facts which this letter states cer- 
tainly indicate an anomalous condition of affairs. We do 
not say that the singular relations subsisting between 
the Woman’s Board and the American Board may not be 
justified by the exigencies of the work, but certainly the 
presumptions are against the relations as described 
in this letter, and call for special justification. It 
appears that the Congregational women of America raise 
upwards of $150,000 for the support of missionary work 
abroad, and that women missionaries are employed in the 
work in the field, but that neither the women employed in 
the work abroad nor the women engaged in raising 
the money at home have any power, and have scarcely 
any voice, in the direction of the work which depends 
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upon their contributions and their activities. Time 
undoubtedly once was when women were not supposed ~ 
to be competent to administer, or even have a large share 
in the administration of, such a work, but that time has 
long since gone by, and if there is any reason why women, 
whose co-operation is invited by the State in the admin- 
istration of education and of charity at home, and who 
have a large voice in the administration of the work of the 
Church at home, should be excluded from all participation 
in the administration of foreign missions, the reason should 
be clearly and succinctly stated. We shall be very glad 


to receive and give to our readers such a statement from 


those who are familiar with the reasons which have led 
to this curious condition, or which are supposed to sanc- 
tion it. 

| 

The sudden death at New Brunswick, N. J., on Wednes- 
day last, of the Rev. Dr. T. Sanford Doolittle, Vice-Presi-: 
dent of Rutgers College and Professor of Rhetoric, Logic, 
and Metaphysics, is a very severe loss to the College and. 
to a wide circle of friends. Professor Doolittle had quali- 
ties which attached very strongly those who knew him.. 
He not only commanded their respect, but he drew out in: 
a very unusual way their affections. He was a graduate 
of the College which he served for so many years, and of 
the Theological Seminary in connection with the College. 
He filled a pulpit for two years after graduation, but in: 
1864 exchanged the ministry for academic work, having 
been appointed to the chair which he filled until the day 
of his death. For a number of years past he maintained 
editorial relations with the “ Christian at Work,” contrib- 
uting not only the expositions of the Sunday-School Les- 
sons to that journal, but also many editorials character- 
ized by breadth of scholarship, dignity of style, and gen- 
erous and elevated impulses. His contributions to other 
newspapers and to various publications were numerous, 
and were characterized by keenness, clearness, and am- 
ple scholarship. He was a man of genuine culture, of 
warm heart, and of a fine strain of manliness. Rutgers 
College has had no more devoted and efficient instructor. 
His death at the age of fifty-six seems premature, but his 
life had been so full of industry, activity, and study that it 


was complete despite its brevity. 


The predictions of many physicians last autumn that 
in all probability the spring would bring fresh outbreaks of 
the cholera have been confirmed by the cable news of the 
past few weeks. There is no doubt that the epidemic 
now exists in many of the Russian provinces where it was 
at its worst last year, and in some places heretofore free 


_ from the disease ; it appears also to be spreading in the 


part of Hungary nearest Russia, and also through eastern 
Galicia ; in the French town of L’Orient, situated on the 
Bay of Biscay, 500 cases of cholera and 150 deaths are 


. reported during the last month; and at Quimper (thirty-six 


miles from Brest) cases of cholera have occurred in an 
insane asylum. The outbreak in L’Orient is not surpris- 
ing in view of the reports as to its horribly unsanitary condi- 
tion. With a population of 40 000, it has absolutely no 
drainage system, and has long been a notorious typhoid 
fever center. It is impossible as yet to say whether or 
not these outbreaks are merely, so to speak, the smolder- 
ing sparks from last year’s epidemic, or whether the infec- 
tion is still in full force. It is certain, however, that the 
situation is so serious as to call for the utmost possible 
precaution. In the United States the new law gives the 
National authorities broad powers of inspecting and super- 
vising the action of local quarantine and sanitary officers. 
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Public sentiment will demand that these powers be exer- 
cised to their full extent. Immigration, which for a time 
had fallen off considerably, is now as large in volume as 
ever, if not larger—on the first day of this month 6,000 
immigrants arrived in the port of New York alone. It is 
to be assumed that our local quarantine officials are bet- 
ter prepared than last year to deal with the danger of 
infection from immigrants in such a way as to maintain 
public security without unduly overstepping private rights 
or exposing unoffending citizens to suffering and discom- 
fort. The excuse of lack of time for preparation, which 
was to some extent accepted last year, must not again be 


brought forward. 


While the Panama swindle has depleted the savings of 
provincial France, the extravagance of administration 


under the Republic is fast bringing about, as we have from . 
’ time to time reported, a serious condition in the French 


Treasury. There has been for years past, owing to enor- 
mous expenditures on public works of all sorts, to the in- 
creased cost of the army and navy, and to the great expense 
attending foreign military enterprises, a growing diver- 
gence in the French budget between the income and the 
outgo, and so far no Ministry has been courageous enough 
to face the situation, put it frankly before the public, and 
attempt to modify it by retrenchment. The French people 


do not understand to-day their*own financial condition, on 


account of the constant jugglery in the budget and in the 
statements with regard to national finances. Some of the 
leading political economists, however, are alive to the 
dangers of the situation, and one of the best known of 
these, Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, in a recent article, makes very 
short work with the budget now before the Chamber of 
Deputies. He proves beyond all question that the bud- 
get is deceptive, and that the ridiculous surplus, estimated 
by the Minister of Finance at $140,000, has no existence 
outside the brain of an official who wishes to conceal the 
real condition of his department. M. Leroy-Beaulieu puts 
into definite figures many millions of francs owed by the 
Government which do not appear in the budget in any 
form, and he declares that the time has come when the fact 
that there is an annual deficit of from forty to sixty mill- 
ions of dollars in the French revenues cannot be concealed 
by tricks of bookkeeping or by a system of short loans 


from the banks. ‘There is, in the judgment of this finan- 


cier, but one course to take—the course which has been 
pointed out in these columns again and again, the only 
course which ever effectually disposes of such. difficulties— 
a frank, bold dealing with the situation. He proposes a 
great public loan of at least one billion francs, and possibly 
one billion two hundred millions, within the next year. 
For the sake of the Republic it is much to be hoped that 
the Government may be brought to take this course, since 


the constant criticism made upon the republican form of © 


government by all critics in Europe is that it is always 
extravagant in the expenditure of money and that it is not 
frank in dealing with financial situations. 
GENERAL News.—The Earl of Derby died in London 
on Friday of last week, at the age of sixty-seven; while 


still Lord Stanley, he held the offices of Under Secretary 


for Foreign Affairs and Secretary of State for India; under 
Mr. Gladstune he was Secretary of State for the Colonies 
for several years ; originally a Conservative, he joined the 


Liberals on account of foreign questions, but in 1886, dif-. 


fering from Mr. Gladstone on the Home Rule question, he 
again entered the Conservative ranks.——Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria was married on Thursday of last week 


‘lost near Milwaukee in the “crib” in Lake Michigan. 


‘Orange factions in Belfast. 
at the World’s Fair grounds in Chicago, involving several 
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to Princess Marie Louise, the eldest daughter of the Duke 
of Parma. An English judge has committed a Duchess 
to prison; the Duchess in question is the Dowager Duchess 
Sutherland, and her offense consisted in burning papers 
relating to the probate of the late Duke’s will, which had 
been confided to her for iaspection. ‘Cardinal Giordani, 
of Ferrara, died on Friday of last week, at the age of sev- 
enty-one. Almost the whole country suffered from the 
extremely heavy storm of last week; fifteen lives were 


Mrs. Almira Hancock, the widow of General Winfield Scott 
Hancock, died in this city last week. Rioting took 
place on Sunday last between the dock laborers on strike 


in Hull, England, and the police. On the same day 


there were several street fights between the Catholic and 
Another strike has begun 


hundred carpenters. Mr. Edwin Booth, the tragedian, 


is seriously ill, but hopes are entertained of his recovery. 


The Financial Question 


In our Outlook column we have stated concisely the facts 
respecting the financial situation and the law under which 
the executive officers of the Government must act. These 
facts raise two questions—one moral, the other economic. 

The moral question takes precedence, of course, and 
the moral question is, happily, very clear. The Govern- 
ment of the United States owes certain debts which 
are in terms payable in gold. It owes certain other 
debts which are in terms payable in coin—that is, in gold 
or silver, at the option of the Government. These debts 
are in the form of greenbacks—that is, promissory notes 
payable “in coin ” on demand, and the law providing for 
them defines “ coin” to be gold or silver at the option of 
the Government. It has a certain amount of gold and 
also a certain amount of silver in the Treasury with which 
these debts can be redeemed. It is perfectly clear, on 


_this state of facts : 


1. That the Government is under no moral obligation 

whatever to pay in gold the debts which are in terms ex- 
pressed to be payable in coin—that is, in gold or silver at 
its option. 
_ 2. That it is under obligation to keep on hand in the — 
Treasury whatever gold may be necessary to enable it to 
pay promptly on demand, or as they become due, whatever 
debts are in terms payable in gold. 

3. It is also perfectly clear that the Secretary of the 
Treasury has no right to borrow gold in the name of the 
people of the United States without explicit authority from 
the people of the United States so todo; and selling bonds 
for gold is borrowing gold in the name of the people of the 
United States. 

The economic question is not so easy of solution. It is 
often wise for an individual, and may also be wise for a 
Nation, to do what it is under no obligation to do, for the 
sake of maintaining a credit which is often more valuable 
than cash. In our judgment, so long as the United States 
can pay its silver debts in gold without endangering its 
ability to pay its gold debts in gold when demanded, it 
is wise to continue the gold payments; and it is safe to 
assume that the President, who is financially conservative, 
does not intend to endanger the ability of the Treasury to 
meet all its gold obligations promptly. But it would not 
be wise for the people of the United States to borrow 
gold and pay interest therefor, in order to pay gold to 
those who are only entitled by their contracts to receive 
silver. In other words, it is not wise for the people of 
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the United States to convert a non-interest-bearing silver 
indebtedness into an interest-bearing gold indebtedness. 
Certainly the Secretary of the Treasury has no right to 
commit the people of the United States to such a trans- 
action without explicit authority from the people of the 
United States, through their legally elected representa- 
tives in Congress. And even those who desire him to 
issue bonds—that is, to borrow gold in order to pay silver 
indebtedness—agree that his legal right to do so is doubt- 
ful. 

The financial difficulties in which we are involved, diffi- 
culties greatly exaggerated by certain papers and parties, 
difficulties hypothetical rather than actual, grow out of 
Congressional action in creating several kinds of money, 
when what the country geeds is one kind of money, uni- 
form in value at all places and as nearly as possible in all 
times. But the errors of Congressional action can be cor- 
rected only by Congress ; the President is not a Court of 
Appeal to reverse, set aside, or amend Acts of Congress, 
but an executive officer to carry those Acts into effect. 

We may add that there is not the slightest reason for 
any financial panic. The United States is not, and has 
not been, in any danger of bankruptcy. It has abundant 
means on hand with which to meet all its obligations. 
The only question which the Administration is even con- 
sidering is, How long will it be wise to continue to more 
than meet its obligations by paying gold coin when it has 
only promised to pay silver? Paying silver debts in silver 
would not be bankruptcy, and would not involve bank- 
ruptcy. It is doubtful whether it would even effect any 
appreciable difference in the value of gold and silver notes. 
For the three hundred millions of silver dollars and silver 
certificates issued under the Bland Act were never redeem- 
able in gold, and yet remained at par. : 


% 
Not Only Works but Faith 


The work of a great many men and women is impaired 
in quality and diminished in force by an excessive sense 
of responsibility. ‘There are a great many people whose 
work lies in a department, but whose sense of responsibility 
is extended to cover the whole sphere of action. Their 
specific duty is to do a particular thing, and to do it with 
all the power and skill they possess, but they spend their 
strength in nervous anxiety with regard to the work in 
other departments for which they have no direct responsi- 
bility. It is very easy to make the sense of responsibility 
tyrannical, and to defeat the very end for which it is given. 
When this sense becomes so intense and pressing that it 
no longer leaves the man or woman free to do the best 
work in the best way, it is abnormal. There are hosts of men 


and women to-day whose power of doing good is seriously - 


diminished by their painful solicitude for their fellow-men. 
They bear the whole burden of the world upon their 
shoulders ; all the misery of humanity rests on their hearts, 
and they are saddened and sickened by a sense of their 
own inability to deal with great problems, to right great 
wrongs, and to lift great burdens. This is not only a 
great mistake, but, in a way, it shows a taint of skepticism ; 
it involves a distrust of God. George Macdonald has 
‘portrayed this state of mind in one of his best-known 
stories, in which a man of great earnestness and of heroic 
temper is so overcome by his consciousness of human 
misery and of the crying needs of the world that he is 
really unfitted for duty. It is pointed out to him at last 
that he is not only doing his own work, but trying to do 
God’s work also ; that God is responsible for the universe, 
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and not man ; and that all that any man is responsible for 
is the work that he personally can do under the most favor- 
able conditions. To do that work thoroughly one must 
have cheer, courage, and the entire command of one’s 
forces. ‘To waste these precious things, through a general 


_ feeling of the vastness of the problem and the inadequacy 


of a man to deal with it, is to call God’s judgment into 
question and to doubt his power to direct his own world. 


Life is made up, not only of works, but of faith, and no. 


man can do the work of his day with the highest efficiency 
who does not surround his own special task with an 
invigorating and inexhaustible atmosphere of faith. If we 
perform the duty laid upon us and do the work assigned 
us, God will take care of the rest of the world. We have 
no right to paralyze ourselves by attempting to add his 


The Case of Mr. Noyes 


The New York “' Independent ” and the Chicago “ Ad- 
vance ” argue at some length that it would not be proper 
for the Prudential Committee of the American Board to 
appoint Mr. Noyes, now at work in Japan, a missionary of 
the Board. ‘The two editorials are so much alike that, if 
they are not from the same pen, the editorial writer on the 
‘‘ Independent ” has a “‘ double ”’ on the editorial staff of the 
** Advance.” Contemporaneously with the publication of 
these editorials a campaign is opened by postal card against 


_ work to our own. 


the appointment of Mr. Noyes, for the purpose of forestall- — 
_ ing the action of the Board at the next annual meeting. 


The particulars of this campaign are given by the Boston 
‘‘ Advertiser” in an article which we transfer to another 
column. Three objections are stated to Mr. Noyes’s ap- 
pointment: (1) He has not madea new application. Who 
knows that he wishes appointment? (2) The committee 
under whom Mr. Noyes is working has preferred no 


request. What assurance is there that they would consent. 


to the transfer? (3) Mr. Noyes has given no indication 
of a change in views since the Prudential Committee re- 
fused to appoint him. The first two objections are special 
pleading not worthy a place in a serious discussion, by a 
Christian journal, of practical missionary problems. Mr. 
Noyes early consecrated himself to missionary service ; 
applied to the American Board; was rejected; accepted 
the disappointment quietly ; and devoted himself to mis- 
sionary work at home. A year or two of Christian service 
so proved his worth that the church with which he was 
laboring called a council to advise it respecting send- 


ing him out as an independent missionary. The council - 


—a large and representative one—examined him; with 


substantial unanimity recommended him asin every way © 


worthy of appointment, but advised a second application to 
the Board. It was made; he was a second time rejected ; 
and then he was sent out by the church—much as foreign 
missionaries were sent out by Pastor Harms’s church of 
sacred memory. Four years of service in Japan have 
endeared him to all the missionaries in Japan, and they 
now, we believe without exception, express the desire to 
have him as their colleague in the work of the Board. And 
the Board itself has, by formal vote, directed the Pruden- 
tial Committee to reconsider the question. For the Com- 
mittee to refuse to do so because he has not presented a 
third official application, and the church has not preferred 
a second one, would be to insist on a matter of official eti- 
quette in a manner unworthy of Christian gentlemen in 
their dealings with one another. It would be a perfectly 
simple matter for a Secretary of the Board to address a 
note to Mr. Noyes, asking him if appointment by the 
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Board would be agreeable to him, and to the church asking 
if they would transfer their missionary and the funds con- 
tributed for his support. The sacrifice of pride involved 
in such a course would be a small price to pay for the 
peace of the Board and of the churches. 

There is really but one question in this case: Do Mr. 
Noyes’s theological views preclude his appointment to 
foreign missionary service? What, then, are Mr. Noyes’ s 
theological views? They differ from those of the majority 
of the Prudential Committee only upon a single point; 

upon that point he has stated them as follows : : 

“ Those who do not hear the message in this life I trustfully leave 
to God. I do not claim to know God’s method of dealing with them. 
But I do not refuse to think about them. I entertain in their behalf 
what I conceive to be a reasonable hope, that somehow, before their 
destinies are fixed, there shall be revealed to them the love of God in 
Jesus Christ. In this, as in every question to which God has given 
no distinct answer, I merely claim the liberty of the Gospel.” | 
These views are no bar to fellowship at home. Men hold. 
ing them and men dissenting from them work side by side 
in the same Associations, confer in the same Councils, 
co-operate in the same evangelistic and revival movements, 
and work together without friction in every Congregational 
missionary organization—except the American Board. The 
American Board has decided, by its action, that sympathy 
with these views is no bar to membership in the Board and 
in the Prudential Committee, for it has elected to both 
positions men who are known to sympathize with them. 
The experience of Mr. Hume in India and of Mr. Noyes 
in Japan has demonstrated that there is nothing in these 
views which prevents successful missionary work and 


cordial co-operation with other missionaries in the foreign 


field. And if Dr. Storrs’s letters and addresses have not 
been wholly misunderstood, he is in favor, and the Board 
by its approval of his declarations has declared itself in 
favor, of the appointment of men who hold, not as a 
dogmatic belief, but only as a reasonable hope, that the 
love of God in Christ will be revealed in a future life to 
those who have never known it inthis. Not a few Congre- 
gational churches are waiting to see what course the 
Prudential Committee will take in this case. If, in spite 
of all the light thrown upon the problem by the experience 
of the past, they persist in their refusal to commission Mr. 
Noyes as a missionary of the Board, other churches will 
add their protest to that of the Old South, if the Old South 
itself, and other churches following its lead, do not resort 
to the last and apparently only means of influencing the 
action of that Committee—a temporary divergence of their 
missionary contributions to some other channel than that 
afforded by the American Board. | 


Danger 


With the present enlargement of woman’s activities is 
much that is admirable and full of the inspirations of hope 
for the future; but there are also some elements of peril. 
There is danger that ambition will contest with love the 
right to supremacy ; danger that admiration will be coveted 
rather than affection ; danger that, driven by the pressure 
of less ennobling motives into work that is noble, woman will 
assume burdens greater than her powers. If she does, she is 
always liable to fall into one or the other of two disasters. 
Exhausted by overwork, and unrefreshed by any reservoir 
of strength such as the quiet of old-time homes afforded, 
she perhaps saps her vitality, falls a prey to nervous 
exhaustion, becomes a semi-invalid, dreads both the 
pains and the cares of maternity, and contrives to avoid 
motherhood, if she does not eschew marriage. Or, endeav- 
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oring to avoid this peril, she possibly falls into still greater 
disaster—depends on opiates for rest and on stimulants for 
strength. If we may trust testimony apparently trustworthy, 
the use both of narcotics and stimulants among women has 
increased, especially in our great cities, to an alarming 
degree. Fashionable drug-stores furnish in the soda-water 
fountain a convenient bar, whereat jaded nature seeks 
to borrow at a ruinous rate of interest strength from 
to-morrow to meet the demands of ambition for to-day ; 
and the counter of the same shop serves, sometimes with, 
sometimes without a prescription, the means for gratifying | 
the dangerous opium appetite. It is possible that public 
rumor exaggerates the extent of these dangers ; it is cer- 
tain that she does not wholly invent them. 

Nervous exhaustion, insomnia, alcoholism, and the opium 
habit are symptoms of a serious disease. They mean 
that nature is exhausted, either by the demands of real 
work or those of unreal and conventional recreations. 
They mean that life is exhausting the energy more rapidly 
than natural methods are supplying it. Experienced — 
teachers report that when the young girl returns to school 
after her vacation, it often requires a week or two for her to 
recover hertone. Social pleasures, which taken in modera- 
tion would have reinvigorated her, have been taken in such 
lawless excess as to exhaust. She requires a vacation to 
recover from her vacation. But the mother lives all. the 
year round in the maelstrom into which the daughter is 
swept for only afew weeks. Both have caught the infectious 
fever of the age; and the same heat burns in the veins 
and maddens the brain of woman in Society that saps 
the vital energies of her husband on ’Change. . 

We need. a return to simpler ways of living ; need to 
reflect upon the homely but wise saw, “It’s no use killin’ 
yourself to keep yourself ;’” need to ponder Christ’s sug- 
gestive words, “ The cares of this world and the deceitful- 
ness of riches.” Not only are the restful ways of love at 
home better than the fascinations of admiration in society, 
but, even in the best and most consecrated of lives, a careful 
adjustment of accepted duties to the endowments of 
strength is necessary to the most enduring and effective life. 
Nor is it enough that woman should not undertake, except 
under that hard necessity which leaves no choice, more work 
than she can accomplish without exhaustion. 4 first func- 
tion of the home is to furnish a reservoir of rest and 
strength to the husband and father. The man’s shoulder 
belongs under the burden; and if the woman, emulating 
his achievements, takes so much of life’s burden upon her- 
self that her wearied husband, son, brother, comes home, 
not to be rested, soothed, and cheered by her presence, but 
to take on a new burden in his sympathy with the over- 
wrought and wearied wife and mother, it is certain that she 
has lost sight of her most sacred service in her ambition to 
rendér one of inferior utility. ‘Too often, alas! she can- 
not prefer even this excuse for her nerveless and jaded con- 
dition. 

We give place to no one in honor for the Dorcas whose 
day is full of good works; to no one in glad recognition of 
the enlarged life which has come to woman in the last half- 
century; to no one in admiration for the proof she has 
made of capacity equal to its demands. But we reserve 
the highest honor for that woman who so graduates her 
work to her strength that she has a surplus of unex- 
pended energy for the tired household—energy which she 
imparts that others may expend, and which she is as uncon- 
scious of imparting as they are unconscious of receiving at 
her hands. No woman can entertain a higher ambition 
than to be able to repeat to her tired husband and sons 
Christ’s invitation, Come unto me and rest. 
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Art at the World’s Fair 
By Willis John Abbot 


France has generously duplicated a great part of the noble 


orn VEN if we use the word art in the restricted 


sense of having reference only to the paint- 
v (emee:s, ings, drawings, and statuary exhibited in 
US —"Z iy Mr. Atwood’s noble Grecian temple, Art at 

Wnx.ze ‘the World’s Fair will still be a title cover- 


ing what will certainly be the richest feast 
ever offered to lovers of the beautiful on this side of 
the Atlantic. Properly speaking, the term should be em- 
ployed in a wider sense, for art is everywhere in the 
great Fair. The Art Gallery holds only certain of its 
manifestations, perhaps not the highest ones. In the 
buildings and their arrangement will be found lofty types 
of the art of the architect. 
the Manufactures Building examples of industrial and 
decorative art, such as wrought iron, stained glass, and 
decorative fabrics, will abound. In the Woman’s Building 
and in several of the State exhibits, that form sometimes 
denominated household art, and which finds its most usual 
expression in the patchwork quilt and the embroidered 
doily, will have place. I am happy to be able to add upon 
competent authority, however, that there will be unusual 
scarcity of this latter form of art, the crazy- quilt and hair- 
flower problem having been treated with quite as much 
tact and firmness as the labor problem. 

But, after all, when art at the World’s Fair is spoken of, 
it suggests, not ‘wrought iron nor crazy-quilts, but the col- 
lection of paintings, drawings, and statuary, gathered from 
all quarters of the earth and housed in the admirable edi- 
fice which the World’s Fair directors have rather bombast- 
ically called the Art Palace—a name disagreeably suggest- 
_ ive of Mr. Pullman’s sleeping-cars. Perhaps I, in my turn, 
may be accused of bombast when I go on to ‘declare that 
the art exhibit will be the most representative display of 


contemporary art ever made, in this or any other country. 


Yet I think the assertion easily supported. Never before 
has there been a world’s fair to which all nations have come 
upon perfectly equal footing—except, perhaps, the Centen- 
nial, which the Chicago Fair will far outdo. Patriotism, or 
national prejudice, has always greatly militated against the 
success of international art exhibits in Europe. The Ger- 
man painters were scarcely represented at Paris ; the Paris- 
ians contemptuously refused to send paintings to Vienna. 
In Chicago they will meet on neutral grounds. With the 
nations famed in the history of art come lesser ones, not 
often represented in these international tournaments of the 
brush and chisel. Brazil, Mexico, Japan, Switzerland, 
Norway, and Sweden are examples of these. 
_ Description and commendation of the admirable edifice 
which will house the art exhibit are superfluous now. Mr. 
Atwood’s design has been so generally admired by artists 
and architects that it has become one of the most farail- 
iar edifices of the Fair. The main building is divided 
into four quadrangles by courts running at right angles to 
each other and crossing at the rotunda. These courts will 
be utilized for the exhibition of the works of sculpture, 
casts from the antique, and architectural models.. These 
exhibits will not be classified by nationalities, but will be 
arranged simply with a view to getting the best effect. 
There will be a rich field of study for the eames: here. 


Within the great hall of 


most artistic of nations who will be represented. 


collection of casts in the Trocadero for the Fair. Models 
of famous buildings and full-sized casts of details of edi- 
fices noted for their architectural beauty will crowd the . 
corridors. Chicagoans will learn with pleasure that France 
has already signified its purpose of giving this collection 
to the Art Institute in this city after the close of the Expo- 
sition. 

The question of the allotment of space to the various 
exhibiting nations has been a serious one. Comparatively 
early in the history of the Fair it became evident that the 
Art Building, as originally planned, would not accommo- 
date all of the treasures that would be offered, and Mr. 
Atwood was confronted by the unpleasant necessity of 
attaching annexes to a building which had been pronounced. 
a harmonious and artistic whole. The architectural prob- 
lem of doing this without detracting from the artistic merit 
of the main building he cleverly solved by making his 
annexes independent but harmonious pavilions connected 
with the principal edifice by curved colonnades, the whole 
inclosing a spacious lawn pleasingly decorated with shrub- 
bery and pieces of sculpture. One of these pavilions, 
affording 29,000 square feet of wall, will be given up 
entirely to French art. It would be as futile to attempt to 
characterize in a phrase the magnificence of this exhibit as 
it would be to endeavor to name the famous artists of the 
It is 
enough to say that all the masters of modern French art 
will be represented by their very best examples. Interest 
in the Fair ran high in the Paris ateliers and studios, and 
the jury which had to pass upon the pictures offered for 
exhibition found the task one of some difficulty, owing to 
the immense number of canvases proffered. Americans 
have always found more to admire in the art of France than 
in that of any other nation, and this collection of paint- 
ings, containing examples of every school and every famous 
master, will no doubt be one of the most widely appreci- 
ated features of the Fair. 

In the amount of wall-space assigned to its artists, the 
United States naturally leads, with 36,000 square feet in the — 
main Art Building. Serious apprehension has been felt by 
art-lovers that, with so liberal an amount of space and com- 
paratively few brilliant artists to be represented, the United 
States section might be a dreary expanse of bad pictures, 
relieved by a few really admirable canvases. There is 
every reason, however, now to believe this apprehension 
baseless. The juries throughout the country have clung to 
high standards, and the rejected pictures have greatly out- 
numbered those that have been accepted. At this time, it 
is true, none of the pictures, either in the American or the 
foreign sections, have been hung, and estimate of the 
merits of the collection can be based only upon the 
names of the artists whose works have been accepted, and 
upon confidence in the critical ability of the juries who 
have guarded the gallery from inroads of unworthy art. 
Eight of these juries sat in judgment upon works of Ameri- 
can art. The New York jury accepted 500; the jury at 
Paris, 140; that at Boston, 139; Philadelphia, 112; Flor- 
ence and Rome, 20; Munich, 40; London, 50; and Chi- 
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cago, 75. If the sternness of the judges may be estimated 
from the bitterness of the wailing of those against whom 
unfavorable judgments were rendered, the tribunal must 
have been guided by a code fairly Draconian. 

Next in extent to the French exhibit will be that of 
Great Britain and Canada, with 22,800 square feet. British 


art has never won much favor in American eyes, and for. 
that reason few examples of the best work being done in 
the English studios have been brought tothis country. At 
Chicago, however, there will be seen paintings by Sir Fred- 


erick Leighton, Alma-Tadema, Sir John Millais, Hubert 
Herkomer, and others of less note. That Anglicized Amer- 
ican, Mr. Whistler, will not, it is understood, be represented 
in any department, because of pique caused by some fan- 
cied slight. But perhaps some consolation for Mr. Whis- 
tler’s absence may be found in the four water-color sketches 
graciously contributed by Queen Victoria. Upon the Brit- 
ish collection, exclusive of her Majesty’s contributions, the 
Commissioner in charge places a valuation of $1,000,000. 

Germany, with 20 000 square feet and 580 paintings, is 
next to Great Britain. Here there will be the masterpieces 
of the Munich school, already highly esteemed in this 
country. Austria, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Russia, and Japan will have galleries of 
from 3 000 to 15,000 square feet each. In the case of the 
last-named nation the rule which bars from the art build- 
ings works of artistic handicraft merely has been abrogated, 
and the Japanese section will be filled with bronzes, ivory 
carvings, metal-work, and the thousand and one artistic 
trinkets for which that people is famous. 

To visitors who have had but little opportunity of seeing 
noble works of art, the loan collection gathered from 
American private galleries by Miss Sara Hallowell will be 
full of interest. There will be in this gallery only two 
hundred pictures at most, but each is a masterpiece. Wall- 

space will be ample, as is fitting for paintings the dignity of 


each of which merits a place “on the line.” Meissonier, /7am 


Fromentin, Delacroix, Constable, Millet, Rousseau, Corot, 


Fortuny, De Neuville—a host of great masters of the — Tes 
brush whose names rush to our lips whenever we speak 477m 
of what is best in modern art—will be represented. An- . “ANN 


other notable loan collection will be a retrospective exhibit 
of American. art from its beginning to 1876, interesting 
historically and serving perhaps somewhat as a foil to the 
exhibit of American art of to-day. 

Etchings, engravings, drawings, water-colors, pastels, 


and enamels will be displayed on the second floor of the - 


Art Building, and the collection promises to be a notable 
one. 

The organization and direction of this art department at 
the World’s Fair has been in most capable hands. Professor 
Halsey S. Ives, of the St. Louis Art School, brought to his 
work as chief of the department a wide acquaintance with 
artists, rare critical faculty, great energy and perseverance, 
and an equable temperament—proof against all sorts of 
petty annoyances and delays. His fitness for his post was 
early demonstrated by his sagacious choice of assistants. 
Miss Sara Hallowell, who, as the director of the annual art 
displays at the old Chicago Exposition, has done more for 
the cause of art in this city than any other individual, has 
been of great service in the task of gathering this vast 
collection. Mr. Charles M. Kurtz, the other assistant, is 
a New Yorker, the publisher of “ ‘Academy Notes,” and 
a man whose name will be recognized by ail familiar with 
the literature of American art. 


Chicago, Il. 


“< Joys Impregnate, Sorrows Bring | 
Forth” 


[William Blake, 1757-1827] 
By Caroline W. Latimer 


Sorrow came to me unbidden, 
As it is her wont to do, 

Saying, as she crossed the threshold, 
“Is my sister Joy with you ?” 
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“Vea.” I cried ; “‘ we’ve walked together 
Hand in hand for many a year. 
Surely you would not deprive me 
Of a friend I hold so dear ?” 


But the quiet voice made answer : 
‘ When I come must Joy depart ; 
For her mission was to teach you 
. All that can make glad the heart. 


‘‘ And the seed that she has planted 
Must in future be my care, 
That the earth may be the richer 

For the fruit that it shall bear. 


‘“ But in years to come, believe me, 
When at last of me you learn 
To make glad the hearts of others, 
Joy shall once again return.” 


The Statue of Ericsson 


By Jno. G. Speed 


That a statue of John Ericsson, the great engineer and 
inventor, should be erected in New York City, which was 
his home for half a century, is most fitting and appropri- 

ate. It is well, too, that the 

project for a statue was 
started shortly after the 
death of this genius. Had 
there been any considera- 
' ble delay, it is not im- 
probable that the impulse 

to honor his memory by a 

public monument would 

have cooled and died away. 

Deeds such as his appeal 

to the public imagination 

only while they are fresh, 
as mechanical  achieve- 
ments and improvements 
crowd so fast on one an- 
other that we are apt to 
forget who made this and 
that after they have be- 
come commonplace and 
mere matters of course. 

But the achievements of 

Ericsson and others were 

rounds in the ladder of 

progress that never would 
have reached so high but 
for them. Ericsson’s fame, 


however, as a man of science, as an investigator, and 


as an inventor of almost unprecedented originality, was 
made secure, not by one achievement, but by a long life- 
time filled with brilliant achievements, any one of which 
would have fixed his name among the great mechanical 
geniuses of a time in which such men were more numerous 
than ever before. That one man should have twice revolu- 
tionized the architecture of the war-ships of the world 
seems ,almost incredible, but that was what Ericsson did 
with his Princeton in 1843 and his Monitor in 1862. 
Shortly after Ericsson’s death, a year or so ago, and 
while his deeds were fresh in the public mind, the New 
York Legislature authorized the city of New York to spend 
$10,000 on a statue of the great engineer. The commis- 
sion was given to the well-known sculptor Jonathan Scott 
Hartley, who at once went to work on a model to be sub- 
mitted to the committee which had been charged with 
seeing the work carried out. Mr. Hartley, about a year 
ago, finished his model, which, after some alterations, was 
satisfactory to the committee. Then the Art Commission 
of the Board of Public Parks viewed the model and de- 
clared it worthy to be set up in a public place. But soon 
there was a hitch, for it was discovered by the legal au- 
— of the city that it was contrary to law to give out 
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a contract for a sum greater than one thousand dollars 
except by public competition and open bidding. It seemed 
likely now that Mr. Hartley might have done his work for 
nothing, and that the statue of Ericsson would be awarded 
to the lowest bidder, as a sewer or a pavement is let on 
- contract. .But the Legislature came to the rescue with 
some kind of enabling act, and the sculptor proceeded 
with his work. a 

The statue has been cast in bronze in heroic size, and 
was unveiled on the 27th of April, the day of the great 
naval parade in the harbor of New York. It was origi- 
nally intended to place this statue in Central Park, where 
the monuments, good, bad, and indifferent, generally go, but 
‘it was decided recently to put it up in Battery Park, near 
the sea wall, so that it will overlook the bay upon the 
waters of which so many of Ericsson’s interesting and 
curious inventions were tried and tested. The statue is 
not entirely satisfactory as a work of art, for Mr. Hartley 
has not succeeded in the difficult task of making a bronze 
figure in modern dress look other than awkward and stiff 
and unlifelike. This is a pity, a great pity, for it merely 
adds one more to the statues in New York at once un- 
worthy of the subject and unworthy of the advance of 
American art upon which we have had many occasions of 
late to felicitate ourselves. And it is surprising that this 
present example should come from Mr. Hartley’s studio, 
for we have been led always to expect much better things 
from him. The likeness of the face, however, is unques- 
tionably good, and the statue will at least convey an idea 
of what manner of man this ingenious, painstaking, and 
energetic Swede was. Upon the pedestal there will be 
four bronze panels illustrating great achievements of Erics- 
son. One of these represents the first screw-propeller 
war-ship Princeton ; another—the front panel—the Monitor 
and the Merrimac in their famous engagement in Hamp- 
ton Roads; a third, the first steam fire-engine used in New 
York; and the fourth, a group of Ericsson’s inventions. 
The writer does not know what limitations were put upon 
Mr. Hartley in designing these panels, which from an 
artistic standpoint are even less satisfactory than the 
statue itself. But if statue and panels were judged bya 
standard which would find the average of New York statues 
worthy, then these would be high above that standard. 
Judged, however, by the standard we now apply to art in 
New York—a standard Mr. Hartley has assisted in mak- 
ing—the whole work must be declared to be deficient in 
those excellences without which no public monument is 
quite worth while. 

This is the inscription on the base of the statue : 


JOHN ERICSSON 
The City of New York erects this monument — 
to the memory of a citizen whose genius has 
contributed to the greatness of the Re- 
public and to the progress of the world. 
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How People Live 
XIV.—A Midsummer Feast of the Santee Sioux 
By Charles Alexander Eastman 


It was midsummer. Everything that the Santee Sioux 
had undertaken during the year had been, unusually suc- 
cessful, with one exception, and that was of such magni- 
tude that the tribe had not fully recovered from its effects. 
The Chippewas had made an attack on them unawares 
and killed many. Yet the spring fur-hunters were success- 
ful, and the heavy winter had proved productive of much 
maple sugar. ‘The women’s patches of maize and potatoes 
were already sufficiently advanced to use. The Wahpeton- 


wanna band of Sioux was awakening to the realization of | 


the fact that it was almost time for the midsummer festiv- 
ities of the old, wild days. The invitations were mere 
bundles of tobacco, and acceptances were sent from the 
various bands—the “Light Lodges,” ‘ Dwellers-back- 
from-the river,” and many others—in similar manner. Blue 
Earth, chief of the “‘ Dwellers-among-the-leaves,” was the 
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host. There were to be many different kinds of athletic 
games ; indeed, the festival was somewhat like a “ State 
fair,” for there were many “ side shows” and other events. 
For instance, supposing that (Miss) White Rabbit should 
desire to make a “ maidens’ feast,” she would employ a 
crier to go among the different camps announcing the fact 
in a sing-song manner: “ Miss White Rabbit will receive 
her maiden friends to-day at noon inside of the circular 
encampment of the Kaposia band.” | 

Again, should (Mr.) Sleepy Eye wish to have his child’s 
ears pierced publicly, he would have to give away a great 
deal of savage wealth—namely, otter, bear, and beaver 
skins, and ponies—or the child would not be considered a 
child of any one of good standing. 

But the one all-important event of the occasion was the 
lacrosse game, for which it ‘had been customary to select 
two bands of Sioux which had the greatest number of fast 
runners, 

The Wahpetonwanna village, on the banks of the Min- 
nesota River, was lively with the newly arrived guests 
and the preparations for the coming event. Meat of wild 
game had been put away with much care during the pre- 
vious fall for this feast. Dried venison, moose and elk 
meat, and fat of the bear, wild rice and turnips, had been 
kept all winter. 

Along the edge of the woods the tepees were pitched in 
groups or in circular form, each band separate from the 
others. The tepee of Mankato, or Blue Earth, was pitched © 
in a conspicuous spot. Just over the entrance was painted 
with red and yellowa picture of a pipe, and directly oppo- 
site this the rising sun. The painting was symbolic of wel- 
come and good will te men under the bright sun. 

A meeting was held-to appoint some “ medicine-man ” 
to make the balls to be used at the coming lacrosse contest ; 
and presently the herald announced that the honor had been 
conferred upon medicine-man Cankpeyuha, or Keeps-the- 
Club, while every other man of his profession was disap- 
pointed. He was a powerful man physically. It seems 
that he had won the confidence of the people by his per- 
sonal appearance and by working upon superstitious minds. 
Towards evening he appeared in the circle, leading by the 
hand a boy about four years old. The little fellow appeared 
to have observed every motion of the man; nothing 
escaped his vigilant black eyes, which seemed constantly to 
grow brighter and larger, while his exuberant glossy black 
hair was braided into one large braid and wound around 
his head like that of a Celestial. He wore on each ear a 
bit of swan’s-down for earrings, which made a striking con- 
trast with the child’s complexion and the color of his hair, 
Further than this, the boy was painted according to the 
fashion of the age. He held in his little dimpled and dusky 
hands a miniature bow and arrows. ; | 

The medicine-man drew himself up in an admirable atti- 
tude, and proceeded to make his short speech. ‘ Wahpe- 
tonwannas, you boast that you run down the elk, that you 
can outrun the Chippewas. Before all, I dedicate to you 
this red ball. Kaposias, you claim no one has a lighter 
foot than you ; you claim that you can endure running a 
I dedicate to you this black ball. 
Either you or the Wahpetonwannas will have to droop 
your eyes and bend your head when the game is over. I 
wish to announce that, if the Wahpetonwannas should win, 
this little warrior shall bear the name Ohiyesa [Winner} 
through life; but if the Light Lodges should win, the name 
shall be given to any child appointed by them.” 

The ground selected for the great final game was on a 
narrow strip of land between the bank of the river and a 
lake, three-quarters of a mile in length and a quarter of a 
mile in width. The spectators had already arranged them- 
selves all along the two sides, as well as at the two ends, 
which were somewhat higher than the middle. The war- 
riors appointed to keep order furnished much of the enter- 


_tainment of the day. They painted artistically and tastefully, 


according to the Indian fashion, not only themselves, but 
also their ponies and their clubs. They were so rigid in 
enforcing the laws that one could not with safety venture 
within a few feet of the limits of the field. 

Now all of the minor events and feasts were com- — 
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pleted, and heralds on ponies’ backs announced that i 


all who intended to participate in the final game were 
requested to repair to the grounds; also that if any one 
had a grudge against any one else, he was implored to for- 
get his ill feeling for the time. The most powerful were 
stationed at the half-way ground, while the fast runners 
were assigned to the back. The view was impressive to 
the spectators: a fine collection of magnificent physiques, 
agile forms almost stripped of garments, painted according 
to the rainbow and wild imitations of the sunset sky and 
sunrise on human canvas. Others made plausible efforts 
to depict the Milky Way across their tawny bodies, and one 
or two made a bold attempt to reproduce the lightning. 
But some contented themselves with painting the figure of 
some fleet animal or swift bird on their bodies. The 
coiffure of the Sioux lacrosse-player has been often uncon- 
sciously imitated by the fashionable hair-dressers of the 
cities. Some banged and singed their hair, others did a 
little more by adding powder. The Grecian knot was 
located on the wrong side of the head, being tightly tied 
over the forehead. A great many simply brushed the 
hair back and tied it with a strip of otter skin. 

At the middle of the ground were stationed four im- 
mense men, magnificently formed. To this group another 
approached. He paused a moment, and then he looked 
to the sky in the manner of a cock, and gave a smooth and 
clear operatic tone. Instantly the little black ball went up 
between the two middle rushers, in the midst of yells, 
cheers, and war-whoops. Both men endeavored to catch it 
in the air, but, alas! each interfered with the other; then 
the guards on each side rushed upon them. For a time 
a hundred lacrosse sticks vied with one another, and the 
wriggling human flesh and paint were all one could see 
through the cloud of dust. Suddenly there shot swiftly 
through the air, toward the south, toward the Kaposias’ goal, 
the ball! There wasa general cheer from their adherents, 
which echoed back from the white cliff on the opposite 
side of the Minnesota. 

As the ball flew through the air two adversaries were 
ready to receive it. The Kaposia quickly met the ball, but 
failed to catch it in his leather-netted bag, for the other 
had swung his up like a flash. Thus it struck the ground, 
but had no opportunity to bound up when a Wahpeton- 
wanna pounced upon it like a cat and slipped out of the 
grasp of his opponents. A mighty cheer thundered through 
the air. 

The warrior who had undertaken to pilot the little sphere 
was risking much, for he must dodge a host of Kaposias 
before he could gain any ground. He was alert and agile, 
now springing like a wild panther, now leaping like a deer 
over a stooping opponent who tried to grab him around 
the waist. Every opposing player was upon his heels, 
while his own side did all in their power to clear the way for 
him. Alas! it wasallinvain. He only gained fifty paces. 

Thus the game went. First one side, then the other, 
would gain an advantage, and then it was lost, until the 
herald proclaimed that it was time to change the ball. No 
victory was in sight for either side. | 
_ After a few minutes’ rest the game was resumed. The 
red ball was now tossed in the air in the usual way. No 
sooner had it descended than one of the rushers caught it 
and away it went northward ; again it was fortunate, for it 
was advanced by one of the same side. The scene 
was now one of wild confusion and excitement. At last 
the wonderful progress of the ball in its northward flight 
was ch»ckecd, and the most desperate struggle ensued. 
Cheers and war-whoops became general, such as were 
never equaled in any concourse of wild savages—unless 
at a college game of football ! j 

The ball had not been allowed to come to the surface 
since it reached this point, for there were more than a hun- 
dred men who scrambled for it. Suddenly a warrior shot 
out of the throng like the ball itself. Then some of 
the players shouted, ‘“‘ Look out for Antelope! Look out 
for Antelope!” But, ah! it was too late. The little sphere 
had already nestled into Antelope’s palm, and that fleetest 
of Wahpetonwannas had thrown down his lacrosse stick 
and set a determined eye on the northern goal. 
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Such a speed! He had cleared almost all the oppo- 
nents’ guards—there were but two more. These were 
exceptional runners of the.Kaposias. As he approached 
them in his almost irresistible speed, every savage heart 
thumped louder in its dusky chest. In another moment 
there would be a defeat for the Kaposias, or a prolongation 
of the game. The two men, with a determined look, 
approached their foe like two panthers prepared to spring ; 
yet he neither slackened his speed nor deviated from his 
course. 
collided, and the swift Antelope had won the laurels ! 

_ The commotion and turmoil at the victors’ camp were 
A few beats of a drum were heard, follow- 
ing which the criers hurried along the lines, announcing 
the last act to be performed at the camp of the Leaf-Dwell- 
ers. | 

The day had been a perfect one. Every event had been 
a success, and, as a matter of course, the old people were 


happy, for they largely profited by these occasions. Within 
the circle formed by the general assembly sat in a group 
the members of the Common Council. Blue Earth rose, 


and, with a few appropriate and courteous remarks, 


assured his guests that it was not selfishness which led his 


braves to carry off the honors of the last event, but this 
was a friendly contest in which each must assert his prow- 
ess. In memory of this victory, the boy would now receive 
his name. 


Half frightened, the little fellow was now brought into 
the circle. He appeared to feel as if he were about to be 
executed. Cheer after cheer went up for the awe-stricken 
boy. Cankpeyuha, the medicine-man, proceeded to con- 
fer the name. ‘ Ohiyesa [or Winner] shall be thy name 


henceforth. Be brave, be patient, and thou shalt always 


win. ‘Thy name is Ohiyesa.” 
Thus ended the last great national lacrosse game of the 
Santee Sioux in 1861. 


The Theological Movement in Holland 
_ By the Rev. William Elliot Griffis, D.D. 


The general marasmus, and almost paralysis, of true 
Christianity which was suffered in Europe in the eighteenth 
century became akin to death itself in Holland. During 
the awful flood-tide of Gallic infidelity and rationalism 
which came in the wake of the French Revolution and 
conquest, the national Church was disintegrated. | 
- When, after the battle of Waterloo, “the Dutch took 
Holland,” in 1815, they recaptured their country from the 
French politically, but not theologically. The Prince of 
Orange, who with his Dutch troops regained his country 
by wresting it away from the French, attempted to reorgan- 
ize the demoralized Church. Ecclesiastically he was a 
bungler. By the law of 1815 he destroyed the Presbyterian 
and representative character of the Church. In form the 
old bodies, Xerkraad or Consistory, Classis or Presbytery, 


‘and Synod, were kept, but they were mere creatures of the 
‘Crown. The Church yielded under protest. 


The real 
‘power was wholly in the hands of the Government; and 
one of the first acts of the Hague Synod, in 1816, was 
virtually to set aside the Dordrecht Confession of Faith. 
Besides this Erastianism, German rationalism and infidelity 
threatened to quench the rising spark of purer Christianity. 

Nevertheless, earnest men were studying the Scriptures 
and praying to God. . Between the years 1827 and 1832 
zealous leaders began the agitation for a purified Reformed 
Church on the old foundations laid by the Synod of Dort. 
Their ideals were set forth in pamphlets and other writings. 


_Government fines, imprisonment, and various vexations 


were in vain, The movement grew, and in 1834, by the 
secession of a large body of earnest believers, “the Chris- 
tian Reformed Church” was born. It has been well said 
that the leaders of this movement ought to have been the 
great poet, Bilderdyck; the peerless statesman, historian, 
and able critic of Motley, Groen van Prinsterer ; and Pro- 
fessor de Costa. But, as so often happens, the older men 
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A crash! a mighty shout! the two Kaposias 


A loud Ho-0-0! of approbation reverberated 
from the edge of the forest upon the Minnesota’s bank. 
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shrank from the task, and the younger men took up the 
work. 

It was from this Christian Reformed Church that began 
the second great series of emigrations from Holland to the 
United States. Whereas the first was from 1623 to 1664, 
and was confined chiefly to the valleys of the Hudson, 
Mohawk, and Raritan, the second began in 1840; and has 
planted, under the Rev. H. P. Sholte and A. C. van Raalte, 
_ probably half a million of Hollanders and their descend- 
ants in Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, and Dakota. 
Between the descendants of the Dutchmen in the East and 
the newcomers and their descendants in the West there is 
a thin line of churches and 
settlements, holding the two 
together in a geographical 
shape which reminds one of 
adumb-bell. Of this Chris- 
tian Reformed Church we 
shall speak again. 

In the national State 
Church things were consid- 
erably improved. After 1836 
all persecutions ceased, and 
a royal decree established 
religious liberty as in older 
days. Improved spiritual 
life, more earnest activity in 
benevolent and missionary 
operations, the growth and 
consolidation of the old 
churches at home and new ones planted in the Dutch 
East Indies, show that the national Church of Netherland 
has its encouraging spiritual side. 

It is perhaps less easy for a pronounced Christian Re- 
formed Dutchman to see this than for an unprejudiced 
foreigner. It is certain, however, that, in overwhelming 
majority, the spiritual life of the nation at large, the active 
missionary work, the domestic charities, the consecrated 
learning and holy lives, are still in the national Church, 
despite all its faults. 
brilliant and able theological faculties and thousands of 
students, are still controlled by the Church, which is 
national, but which only in a very limited sense can be 
called the State Church. Though nominally directed by 
the Government, many of these edifices and congregations 
are practically as free as if they were in America. Of the 
- national universities we may say that Utrecht is still, as 
of yore, the center of evangelistic or orthodox theology. As 
in the days when the majority of the Nonconformist clergy 
of England were educated in Holland—and probably in the 
past three centuries as many as eight thousand English- 
speaking students have been educated in the Dutch uni- 
versities— Utrecht still holds to the Bible as the inspired 
Word of God. We Americans do not forget that the saintly 
peacemaker, Dr. John H. Livingston, who, under God, 
united the factions of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
America, was a graduate of Utrecht University. The chief 
author of the Constitution of the Reformed Church and 
the principal founder of Rutgers College, he took the motto 
of Utrecht University, making a notable and prophetic addi- 
tion to it. The motto of the University is ‘‘ Sol Justitiz 
Illustra Nos ;” that of Rutgers is “‘ Sol Justitiz et Occident- 
em Illustra.” Is it not now true that the Sun of Justice 
shines also on the West? 

At Utrecht, during the past generation, Professors Beets 
and Doedes instructed hundreds of young men in evangeli- 
cal ideas, and they have been richly blessed in their min- 
istrations. At the present time Professor Doedes still 
survives, but has, on account of old age, recently resigned 
his office. The late Dr. J. J. Van Oosterzee, so long pop- 
ular in Holland and so widely read in America, being a 
compiler and not an originator, and his theology chiefly the 
reflection of German original work, did not leave behind 
him as powerful an influence as many evangelically minded 
persons would desire ; and they mourn the fact. At pres- 
ent, besides Dr. J. J. P. Valeton, Jr., the most influential pro- 
fessors are J. Cramers and G. H. Lamers. : 

Leyden’s chief glory and reputation have, from her 
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foundation, come principally from her leadership in science, 
and especially in medicine, but her long and brilliant line 
of theologians has not yet ended. The name of Abraham 
Kuenen is known all over the world. He passed away 
from mortal sight somewhat over a year ago, but his orig- 
inal work in Biblical criticism has been put at the service — 
of scholars everywhere, through manifold translation of 
his books. 

Dr. Kuenen, born in Haarlem in 1828, was probably 
one of the most accomplished scholars in Europe; and 
those Americans who were present at the unveiling of the 
tablet to the memory of John Robinson and the Pilgrim 
Fathers, July 20, 1891, will never forget the elegant Eng- 
lish in which, after first speaking in Dutch to the assem- 
bled audience, he told of those makers of America—Ames, 
In theology he has always been - 
what we Americans are apt to call “liberal,” but what in 
Holland they call “ modern.” In his work as a scholar 


‘he has been a strenuous and industrious advocate of the 


application of historical criticism to the Old Testament. 
Any one who reads much of the destructive criticism in 
American periodicals hears many and loud echoes of 
Kuenen. As a scholar, in his modes of procedure 
Kuenen knew next to nothing of prejudice, or of 
hereditary or imbibed opinions, and held rigidly to the 
methods of science. Personally he was keenly interested 
in the dispersion throughout the whole world of the ideas 
and teaching of Jesus Christ. He heard with profound 
regret of the action of some Unitarian circles in America 
in dropping the name “ Christian.” To a young Japanese 
student who visited him he said there was but one abso- 
lute religion, that of Christianity; there was but one faith 
which would finally be the faith of humanity at large, and 
that was the faith founded by Christ. Despite his theories 
of “destructive criticism,” Dr. Kuenen was, in popular 
phrase, a ‘‘ Calvinist of the Calvinists.” In holding to the 
doctrine of determinism, he believed that there was noth- 
ing at loose ends in this world, but that all was ordered 
and made sure by the decree of God. He was devout, 
simple, and great. 

Professor Scholten, who is usually called the founder of 
the newer school of Dutch theology, was also for many — 
years a professor at Leyden, and trained many hundreds 
of those who now occupy pulpits in the national Church. 
Born in 1811, and cying in 1885, his work began to be 
widely known about 1858. ‘ Modern” theology rejects 
the supernatural, and looks upon Christianity as the relig- 
ion of Jesus rather than as | 
founded upon Jesus. God is 
regarded as a transcendent 
Entity, the source of all force 
and of life, but devoid of all 
anthropomorphic attributes 
which would limit his infinity. 
Professor Scholten’s works 
in Dutch and Latin are very 
numerous, and a few years 
ago English readers were 
given the results of the work 
of Professors Kuenen and 
Scholten in “The Bible for 
Beginners,” by Drs. Hook- 
yaas and Ort. 

It is needless, however, to 
state that the minds of the 
scholarly clergymen in the national Church do not rest 
satisfied with the fruits of ‘‘ destructive ” criticism; and, 
besides, they do not look upon it as being so destructive 
as the ultra-Evangelicals insist. In many signal instances, 
after examining fully and for a while accepting the results 
of Kuenen’s studies, they have entered upon new lines 
of research, which show that all the truth is far from being 
brought out by those who have labored in the name of © 
‘‘science.” Indeed, the arrogation of this term by so 
many of the “ Modernists” in Holland breeds not only 
hostility and contempt, but often a very healthy reaction © 
in favor of moderation and evangelical theology. 

The Christian Reformed Church, which bases itself on. 
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the Bible as the inspired Word of God, and theoretically 
holds to the faith as defined by the Synod of Dort in 1619, 
is characterized by evangelical fervor, by missionary 
activity, and by lines of work which are thoroughly modern 
in spirit while Christian in impulse. Besides leading and 
spiritually nurturing the large emigration to America and 
South Africa, and supplying reinforcements to the Chris- 
tian Reformed Church in the United States, activity at home 
is shown by numerous church edifices, schoo!s, colleges, 

and theological seminaries. 
The Christians believe in 
singing hymns, not in the 
church, but at home and in 
social prayer-meetings. The 
writer remembers pleasant 
Sunday evenings with Dutch 
families in which, with an 
American organ and a trans- 
lated Moody and Sankey 
hymn-book, in its forty-fourth 
edition, melody was made in 


air. 
In addition to this grow- 
ing army of evangelical Chris- 
tians, there were, until 1885, 
a la‘ge contingent of true 
Biblical and orthodox Christians in the national Church 
who felt that the time was ripening for active protest. In 
1885, when young men denying the divinity of Christ were 
admitted to full membership in a church in Amsterdam, a 
casus belli was found. On making their protest eighty 
members were suspended and declared injurious to the 
peace of the Church. Among these were Drs. Abraham 
Kuyper, F. L. Rutgers, D. P. Fabius, H. de Hartog, and 
J. Voltjer—all professors in the (evangelical) Free Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam. In a synod held later these men 
were formally deposed, which incapacitated them from 
holding office under the Established Church. This also 
made it impossible for the Free University of Amsterdam, 
which had been founded in the interest of evangelical the- 
ology, to receive any aid from the Government. The 
national Synod confirmed the act of the inferior body, 
and so it was believed that “ Kuyper and his crowd” were 
annihilated. 

At this hundreds of Dr. Kuyper’s sympathizers and fol- 
lowers forsook him and fled ; but he rose to the occasion, 
and all his brilliant powers as editor, professor, theologian, 
statesman, and organizer were brought into action. He at 
once took up arms, called a synod, and formed a plan of 
organization on the basis of the Synod of Dort in 1619, 
rejecting all later forms. Believing themselves in the 
same situation as the Reformed Calvinist Church when 
oppressed by the Arminians in 1618, Dr. Kuyper and his 
followers took the name of “ Doleerenden Kerken,” or 
Aggrieved Churches. Then followed some things that 
were comical, some that were disgraceful, and others that 
were scandalous. The Kuyperites were mobbed, had their 
houses stoned, and their churches were violated and the 
records abstracted. It is only fair to say that, in the 
squabble, the Kuyperites were not always immaculate. 
But the movement grew, for it had a grand truth to main- 
tain. In national politics, under the leadership of Kuyper, 
all the Evangelicals joined forces with the Roman Catho- 
lics to defeat the “ Liberal” party’s idea of the seculariza- 
tion of the schools and the raising of money by taxes for 
the support of sectarian education. Dr. Kuyper is a writer 
of singular force and clearness. His able translator in 
our own country is the Rev. J. H. de Vries, of Yonkers, 
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men, after several years of negotiation, finally joined 
forces, and at the Hague Synod, in 1892, became one 
body. Mutually accepting the Church Order of Dord- 
recht, formulated in 1618-19, they now called themselves 
“‘the Reformed Churches of the Netherland.” This 
meant in reality that no new denomination was formed, 
but only that the old Church was rebuilt on the ancient 


the heart as well as in the 
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foundations. Still further, though it may seem strange 
to those of us who think that Congregationalism is 
the invention of Robert Brown, the old Reformed idea 


‘was carried out, of a federation of free churches, whose 


bond of union is in a common Confession and in repre- 


sentative church bodies. In a word, there are now of 


the Reformed Church and the Complainant Church, there 
are on'y “the Dutch Reformed Churches.” This event is 
second in importance to few in Church history. It may be 
fairly said that these Dutch Reformed Churches, number- 
ing over seven hundred congregations, contain the most 


sericu3 and best-organized part of the evangelical Chris- 
-tians in Holland. 


The Dutch people are very different from the German. 
The Dutch are realistic; the Germans are _ idealistic. 


The Dutchman is individualistic, and does his own think- 


ing. He cares little or nothing about the military idea. 
He hates centralized government. He doesn’t like to go 
according to fixed programme. ‘The Germans, on the con- 
trary, are nothing if not military. They go according to 
fixed rules made for them. They are immensely free and 
independent in their brains, but hardly so in their bodies 
and daily lives. So, in the religious phenomena in Hol- 
land, we notice a great variety. Besides the Mennonites, 
who are the spiritual descendants of the old Anabaptists, 
and the Lutherans, who are chiefly of German and 
Scandinavian lineage, there is also a number of smaller 
bodies which, to use a British term, we may call “ Dis- 
senters.” | 

Before noticing further the strictly theological lines of 
division, we must not pass over the Congregationailists. 
There are in Holland about fifty “free congregations,” 
unattached, and each one a law unto itself. About thirty- 
five of these organizations are more or less ‘“‘ modernistic ” 
or liberal, but fifteen congregations are bound together in 
mutual covenant. They hold the evangelical faith as 
expressed in most of the historic creeds, and were repre- 
sented at the International Congregational Council held 
in London, July, 1891. The Rev. M. Mooij, of Dordrecht, 
may be named as the father of this movement. He studied 
under Dr.-Christlieb, and by reading the New Testament 
became a Congregationalist without knowing anything 
about the name. Taking as their motto that phrase of 
Paul which one sees so often inscribed on the walls or 
front ‘of the Christian Reformed churches, they preach 
‘“‘ peace through the blood of the Cross.” While setting 
themselves free from the trammels of State Churchism, 
they entered no new yoke, but longed for liberty under 
law and Gospel. It was a thrilling piece of news to them 
when these Bible Christians 
found out that there were 
free and allied congregations 
in England and America 
which had for centuries ex- 
isted inthatform. In 1881, 
at Franeker, where lived 
the beloved Dr. Ames, who 
made the Pilgrim Fathers’ 
psalm-book, and taught the- 
ology, they formed a bond of 
union and fellowship, taking 
as their rules of life only 
those written down in the 
Gospels and in the letters of 
the Apostles. Contrary to 
the established ultra-Calvin- 

ism, they preached free salva- 
tion to all who repented in Christ, without regard to the 
scholastic dogma called “ the limited atonement.” 

Time and space fail the writer to tell of his visits to 
these men and their churches, or, indeed, to describe his 
interviews with the men of the Doleerenden, Christian 
Reformed, or National Churches. But, before closing this 
sketch, we may glance again at the three great lines which 
the theological movement in Holland follows. 

The first, and numerically the largest, party consists of 
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alive than scores of ordinary men, and, being dead, he 
yet speaks. 

The second line of movement, which includes a number 

only less than that of the Modernistic, is the Ethico-Iren- 
ical. This system and movement is allied to and greatly 
influenced by the “mediating” (Vermittelungs) theology 
of Germany. Its chief seat is at Groningen University, 
with friends at Utrecht and Leyden. Its Evangelical rivals 
or opponents charge it with leaning to rationalism. . It 
has little or nothing to do with what it calls the “ blood 
theology.” It lays its stress on the Gospels, and not 
equally upon the whole Bible. It is strong in teaching 
humanitarianism. God is in Christ, so Christ is our great 
Teacher and Example; and by living like him a man is 
saved from sin. The Evangelistic party declare that this is 
nothing but bald Arianism ; and we all remember how 
D’Amicis mourns that there is no clear and definite state- 
ment about the divinity of Christ such as would satisfy 
him, a devout Catholic. 

The third great line of movement is that of Evangelical 
Orthodoxy, as shown in the Reformed Dutch Churches. 
The leading spirit in this organization, Dr. Abraham 
Kuyper, is a voluminous author, a brilliant orator, and his 
capacity for rapid and polished work is a constant source 
of amazement to friends and enemies. He believes that 
Calvinism is not a petrifaction or fossil, but is a living 
principle of progress. He believes that Calvinism is the 
mother of Dutch art. His 
_ elegant home, filled with the 
tangible tokens of culture 
and refinement, shows that in 
his household Calvinism and 
Art are married in holy and 
happy union. In his brilliant 
monograph on “ Calvinism 
and Constitutional Liberty ” 
he has shown the powerful 
influence of Calvinism in 
originating and fostering the 
democratic spirit, and as the 
uurse of the free Republic of 
the United States of Amer- 
ica. In his “ Pantheism and 
its Effacement of Bounda- 
ries” he shows the confusion 
into which the human mind is plunged when once it loses 
sight of that one boundary between God and his creation, 
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from which all other boundaries take their line and direc- 


tion. 

If there must be in little Holland, as in other Christian 
- countries, movement, struggle, life, may all those calling 
themselves Christians provoke one another to love and 
good works, that Christ may be glorified. 


The Spectator 


The Spectator often wonders to himself how it happens that, 
with such a variety of societies for the protection of all manner 
of creatures, human and infra-human, from all manner of inhu- 
_man adversaries, the unfortunates who go a-banqueting should 
be left entirely at the mercy of their implacable foes, the orators. 
We have chartered societies for the protection of children from 
their parents, of cats from small boys, of small boys from the- 
atrical managers. Everywhere the zgis of the law is interposed 
between the weak and the strong, the little and the big. How 
long, then, O Catiline, issmall talk to be trampled beneath the heel 


of eloquence? Y,ou pay a big price for a ticket at some annual 


dinner. You see sittiug at the various tables about you friends 
whom you have not met for a twelvemonth.- You would be glad, 
when the cigars have been served out, to pass from group to 
group renewing old intimacies, forming new friendships. But 
down cones the rap for order. You scurry back to your seat, 


where, with such fortitude as you can muster, you endure for 
hours th : double torture of keeping your own mouth shut close 
while that of your enemy is wide open. Orator follows orator, elo- 
quence rattles on in an unbroken chain till past midnight. At 
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last the end con.es. Now you will shake hands with that old 
friend over there acrossthe room. But, lo! with less endurance 
—or more wisdom—than you, he had fied. You shall not meet 
him again for a year. Azd next year the same dreary pro- 
gramme will be re-enacted. Alas! why did not the immortal 
Washiogton, whose birthday we have just celebrated—why did he, 
not, while freeing us from British rule, free us also from that essen- 
tially British custom of post-prandial prosing! The Spectator 
wonders if no remedy can ever be found against this cruelty to 
helpless diners. How would it do to confine the orators in a room 
by themselves, where, either seriatim or simultaneously, they 
might make the windows of their dungeon rattle, while old 
friends and comrades were renewing pledges and reviving rem- 
iniscences, defended by a good thick wall from their insatiate 
versecutors ! 

The Spectator recently had a long drive through the counties 
of Jefferson and St. Lawrence, in the State of New York. The 
roads in those counties are probably the very worst in all the 
world. After the Spectator had driven some twenty-five miles— 
and it took eight hours to do the distance—he was glad to find a 
bed in the tavern at Gouverneur, on the Oswegatchie River. The 
next morning the Spectator for a little while was certain that 
he had the rheumatism, but upon a closer investigation he found 
that he was only badly bruised from bumping over the rough 
roads. Governor Flower, who has just done what he could to 
kill the road-improvement movement in the State of New York, . 
is a_ native of Jefferson County, and ought to know something 
about bad roads, even though he has just displayed a most dis- 
tressing ignorance as to how good roads might be secured. After 
a long agitation of the subject, the bill presented by Senator 
Richardson, and providing that the State should build two roads 
across each county, was likely to be passed. Governor Flower 
then came to the front with a recommendation that no such law 
be enacted, but that, instead of it, a law be passed by which the 
purely local authorities could improve their roads whenever they | 
saw fit. If Governor Flower had studied the history of this sub- 
ject, he would be aware of the fact that the local authorities of no 
country in the world have ever, unaided and of their own motion, 
built and maintained good highways. The effortto get the local 
authorities to do this retarded the improvement of roads in Eng- 
land for one hundred and fifty years, and a similar effort in this 
country, from its first settlement till now, has left us with roads 
which are a disgrace to our civilization. The Spectator does 
not wish Governor Flower any particular harm, but he would 
be glad if the duties of his office would compel him to drive 
across his native county in the early spring. 

The people of Gouverneur, which is a very pretty little town 
and likely soon to be a tolerably large one, pronounce the 
name in a most inexplicable fashion. They call it “ Gov-er-new- 

er’.” This town is likely to be of considerable industrial impér- 
tance on account of the development of the talc mines in the 
neighborhood. The talc found in this neighborhood differs 
from that found anywhere else in the world. It is a fibrous 
mineral, and appears to have a kind of affinity for the vegetable 
fibers used in paper-making. The paper-makers have demon- 
strated that this talc is a most admirable substitute for the clays 
which have long been used to give weight and opaqueness to 
paper. On account of this affinity between the talc and the 
pulp, about seventy or eighty per cent. of the talc put in the stir- - 
ring-vats is assimilated by the pulp and goes into the paper. 
Of clay, not more than thirty per cent. is ever retained in the 
pulp, and all of the rest sinks to the bottom and goes off in 
waste. Therefore one ton of talc will go as far as three of clay ; 
and then it serves a better purpose. Clay very frequently weak- 
ens the paper; talc not only does not weaken it, but actually 
lends strength to it. The quantity up there is not unlimited, 
but is sufficient to last for a good many generations, even 
though the demand increase very greatly. And the demand is 
likely to increase, because the paper-makers in Europe are 
beginning to use it in large quantities, and prefer it even though 
it must cost them a great deal over the clays which — find at 
their very doors. 
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The Home 
Crown of Knowledge 


One of the hardest experiences to bear in life is that of 
knowledge gained as the result of sorrow. To look back 
feeling that pain, suffering, death itself, might have been 
overcome if only the knowledge born of the experience had 
been possessed beforehand, makes life a burden too great 
to be endured. Often one sits dumb with the realization of 
the new possession, feeling its valuelessness ; it has come 
too late. Yet in the depths of consciousness there is the 
belief that in the economy of God there is no waste; that 
every item of knowledge has its value, and ministers to the 
profit, the uplifting, of men. The deepening of the indi- 
vidual character through suffering is gain; a new tender- 
ness, a closer sympathy, an increase of patience for and 
with men, is a result of suffering. Knowledge, no matter 
how gained, throws a broad beam of light before us into 
the future, behind us over the past. We can never meet 
experiences with the same dullness of apprehension nor 
with the same térror of results. The past records itself on 
heart and brain, and, as life progresses, we find ourselves 
equipped at some point to meet each new revelation of 
life’s possibilities for joy or sorrow. 

To help another out of one’s knowledge, and not from 
theory, isto help intruth. Nomanis so selfish as to regret 
his ability to help another, though that ability were bought 
by enduring sorrow, where pain and suffering were laid on 
a loved one. 
ness, may even increase the burden of sorrow, but it finally 
yields the golden fruit of unselfishness, and a kinship with 
all the family of God. | 

Knowledge born of suffering and sorrow, yea, even of 
sin, often leads to the resurrection of the kingdom of 
heaven that lies in every soul, too often buried under pros- 
perity and indifference. It is the touch of Gethsemane, 
the sight of kingdoms of the earth and the price that must 
be paid for their possession, that rouses men to a knowledge 
of their relation to God and man. Who would part with 
that revelation, or could regret the price paid ? 
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Society in the Days of Jane Austen 
By Maud Wilder Goodwin 


- A visitor to Winchester Cathedral some years ago asked 
to be shown the grave of Jane Austen. The verger, as he 


pointed it out, inquired, “ Pray, sir, can you tell me whether 
there was anything particular about that lady ? so many peo- . 


ple want to know where she is buried.” Suchisfame! Yet 
Jane Austen’s gentle ghost, if it still lingers in those clois- 
tered aisles, may be consoled by the reflection that vergers 
are as unappreciative of greatness as valets, and that the 
many people who inquire for her grave are but a handful 
to those who read and delight in her books. The number 
of these readers is constantly increasing ; not so their qual- 
ity. That was as good as it could be in the very outset. 
While Miss Austen was still a slip of a girl, with rosy cheeks 
and sparkling eyes, hidden away in a little parish in the 
South of England, a party of distinguished men, including 
Hallam and Macaulay, met at a country house. Incident- 
ally it was proposed that each should write the name of 
his favorite novel. On opening the slips of paper seven 
bore the name of “‘ Mansfield Park.” Scott in his dark- 
est days found diversion in “ Pride and Prejudice,” and 
bore hearty testimony to the genius of its author. 

Miss Austen’s work is, indeed, as immortal as human 
nature itself. No people in fiction are so real to us.as her 
characters. They reappear at every dinner and dance. 
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Such knowledge may, for a time, be bitter- 
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They have perhaps grown a little more close-mouthed ; 


_ the mammas do not so openly proclaim their intention of 


securing matches for their daughters; the girls make more 
pretense of indifference to men and interest in each other ; 
languishing femininity is less in vogue ; but the underlying — 
springs of action are unchanging, and we see them laid 
bare in Miss Austen’s pages as nowhere else. The differ- 
ence which strikes us between the society of 1893 and 
1793 is chiefly that of environment. The latter is wrapped 
in an atmosphere of serenity, not to say dullness, far removed 
from the rush and whirl of our steam-driven era: The 
coming of a stranger is an event long and eagerly discussed 
in every household. Frank Churchill is to visit his father ; 
excitement reigns in Highbury. His coming is delayed ; dis- 
appointment settles on the village. At length he arrives, and 
society bestirs itself at once to welcome and entertain him. 
The ball at Highbury is chiefly remarkable for the scarcity 
of dancing men. No age is exempt from the draft. Even 
women are not plenty. Miss Bates and Harriet Smith 
must be counted in to make up the cotillions. In short, a 
Highbury ball is onlya Highbury breakfast in evening dress. 
In all this Miss Austen was writing with her eye on the 
object. In a letter to hersister, dated “ Steventon, 1799,” 
she writes: ‘“ Our ball on Thursday was a very poor affair ; 
only eight couple and but twenty people in the room. I 
had a very pleasant evening,” she adds, “though you 
will probably find out that there was no particular reason 
for it; but I do not think it worth while to wait for enjoy- 
ment till there is some real opportunity.” — 

The minuet in this era held undisputed sway on all fes- 


_ tive occasions, and no ball was in the mode unless it was. 


opened by the minuet, danced by the whole company and 
led. by the most distinguished couple present. So con- 
spicuous was this position of leader that it was coveted or 
shunned according to the ambition or modesty of those 
to whom the distinction fell. Shy Fanny Price was over- 
come by the honor which only lent new vivacity to her 
cousin, Maria Bertram. 

“ Ah, que de choses dans un menuet /” cried Marcel, the 
great dancing-master ; and as we see it now on the stage, 
where alone its traditions survive, we are carried back by 
those slow and stately measures to a world of brocade and 
powder, of velvet knee-breeches and lace ruffles and per- 
ukes—a world where no one was hurried, where nothing 
was so vulgar as haste, where the gentlemen elaborated 
their sentences and the ladies heard them patiently to the 
end of their longest periods—a world wherein gentlemen 
knelt to make their proposals of marriage to the maidens 
after having fully explained their intentions to every one 
else. All this blending of stiffness with dignity, of defer- 
ence and sentiment, of elegance and grace and infinite 
— is wafted to us in the slow strains of the old court 

ance. 

While Miss Austen and her contemporaries were tread- 


ing its measures with the seven other couple at Steventon, 


a new and giddy era had already dawned on London 
society. ' Only a few years before, equal simplicity and dig- 
nified quiet had reigned at Windsor Castle itself, where the 
chief amusement of staid old George Third and his Dutch 
Queen was to lead a dozen couple through the minuet for 
two or three hours and then retire supperless to an early 
bed. But now the Prince Regent had arisen in all his 
glory of paste buckles and ormolu chandeliers. The 


gilded youth were in control, with the Prince and Beau 


Brummel at their head. 

“ After a night of drink and play, we come to breakfast 
at two or three o’clock,” writes one of their number. 
“There are gloves and foils for those who like, or we fire 
pistols at a mark, or worry the wolf.” 

A trial occurred about these times, strangely suggestive 
of an episode in the life of aristocracy in our own day. A 
peer of the realm was found cheating atcards. Every one 
saw it and winked at it. A green hand, excited over what 


he supposed his discovery of the fraud, asked a veteran 
clubman what he should do about it. 
older one; “ back him, you fool !” 

_ All this one may read in the pages of Thackeray, or any 
memoirs of the time; but not a hint of it creeps into Jane 
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Austen’s pages. In these days, when the whole creation 
traveleth together, it is hard to comprehend the complete 
isolation of an English village in the last century. Even 
after the post-chaise had conveyed news to the town, it 
took a long while for the sedan-chairs to disseminate it. 

So, with the French Revolution still a recent event, with 
Napoleon in full career, with new religious and irreligious 
ideas shaking the outside world to its center, the polite 
society of Highbury and Mansfield and Netherfield sit round 
their dinner-tables, which seem to be insulated on glass 
legs from the electric currents charging the outer air. 

Rather heavy affairs those eighteenth-century dinners 
must have been! Neither candles, fruit, nor flowers 
adorned the table. Our ancestors had not our delicate 
sensibilities, and enjoyed the sight and odor of their food 
undisguised. Napkins were still conspicuous by their 
absence, and, though forks were not unknown, yet the 
neatly rounded end of a knife was considered a good 
enough means of communication between the plate and 
the mouth. The tables of those days may have lacked 
estheticism, but they were bountifully provided with sub- 
stantial and good-tasting food, and each dinner had an 
individuality unknown to the modern caterer, as each 
household held by its own receipts, often transmitted 
_ through generations. At one table an incomparable ham ; 
at another a game pie; at a third a tansy pudding. Is 
there not something appetizing in this thought of being 
served at each home with some dainty unhoped for any- 
where else ? 

Next to dancing, dining, and card-playing, the great 
entertainment of provincial society at the end of the last cen- 
tury was music—not the scientific professional music of 
to-day, but an artless amateur variety. We are not surprised 
to learn that Jane Austen had a sweet voice and performed 
creditably on the spinet. Every one of her ‘heroines is 
endowed with at least enough musical ability for senti- 
mental purposes. What could have developed the flirtation 
between Marianne Dashwood and Willoughby like the 
_ duets and whispered /éfe-d-/éfes over the spinet in the 
corner! What picture of Elizabeth Bennet is so effective 
_ as that of her playing at Lady Catherine Du Bourgh’s! “A 
little music” was still in vogue. Simple folk had not 
outgrown their taste for tunes. 
smile while music was going on without either insulting 
the performer or losing caste as a person of culture. 

Such were the simple entertainments of society in com- 
pany. At home industry was mingled with pleasure. “As 
we picture to ourselves the society of eighty years ago,” 
writes Thackeray in the middle of our own century, “ we 
must imagine hundreds of thousands of groups of women 
in great high caps, tight bodies, and full skirts, needling 
away, whilst one of their number, or perhaps some favored 
gentleman in a pigtail, reads out a novel to the company.” 
The stitchery to which the reading was the accompaniment 
was the passion of the day. We may be sure that Jane’s 
work-basket was always in order. No housewife was more 
famous than she for skill in needlecraft. A dainty bag of 
flowered silk made by her hands for a friend still survives, 
and its needlework far outshines the poor little presenta- 
tion verses which accompanied it. . Verse-making was one 
of the accomplishments of the age, however, and all 
society took out its tablets on all occasions. Ladies’ 


annuals and books of elegant extracts abounded, to say 


nothing of the volumes of many-colored paper bound in 
brilliant cloth wherein young women like Emma and 
Harriet Smith transcribed the verses of gentle sentiment 
and more gentle humor which struck their fancy. Miss 
Austen herself wrote many Spectatorish little jeu d'esprits, 
chiefly on marriages of people with singular names. One 
which survives was addressed to a Captain Foote who had 
wedded a Miss Patten : , 


Through the rough paths of life, with a Patten your guide, 
May you safely and pleasantly jog ! | 
_May the knot never slip, nor the ring press too hard, 
Nor the Foot find the Patten a clog! 


Such society verse. requires a foot-note explaining just 
how and when pattens were worn, what the knot was, and 
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where the ring fitted in. Will a later generation, one 
wonders, need an explanation of the use of rubber over- 
shoes? Certainly they will never lend themselves so well 
to elegant extracts in young ladies’ albums. As we turn 
Miss Austen’s pages, however, we are impressed, not so 
much with these little details of curious dress, different 
manners, and quaint customs unknown to us, as with the 
wonderful sameness in the workings of the human soul— 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 


In the Way of Progress 
By Rachel Dunkirk 


One of the women commissioners of the World’s Fair 
believes that it will be possible to form a grand union of 
housekeepers at Chicago. The ultimate aim of this union 
would be the establishment of training-schools in every 
city, town, and village where enough of the housekeepers 
were interested to form an auxiliary. At these training- 
schools the pupils would be girls of good character who 
wished to become thoroughly trained servants, and only 
those housekeepers who were members of the auxiliary 
would be eligible as employers of these trained servants. 
On paper this looks feasible, but there are many difficulties 
to be overcome—chiefly that of getting the girls. It would 
be rather difficult to convince a girl that it was necessary for 
her to spend three, six, nine, or twelve months in being 
trained for a servant, when there are hosts of women in 
the country willing to pay her good wages while she is 
entirely untrained. 

The domestic problem in this country is to-day of far 
greater importance in the home than the question of tariff, 
or of the higher education of women, or of woman’s suffrage. 
Every year the problem is more difficult to solve, and 
homes are broken up and families turned into boarding- 
houses, living miserably and unhappily, because servants 
cannot be found; or, if they are found, cannot be kept; or 
are so incompetent as to be useless. A great deal is 
written on the servant-girl question, and very little of it is 
pertinent{ There is more hope of the solution of this 
question ‘by the forming of unions on the part of house- 
keepers than by any other method so far proposed. How 
is it possible to regulate any employment where each in- 
dividual employer makes rules based on greater or less 
knowledge, or greater or less ignorance and indifference? 
Take a block of houses in New York City of the middle 
class ; we will say, to be exact, those of the people whose 
incomes vary from $2,500 to $5,000 a year; such families 
rarely keep more than one servant. In one house the girl 
is treated with respect, almost with deference, and she does 
just as she chooses. She cooks the dinner well if she feels 
like it; she burns it up or serves it raw if she feels like it. 
She goes to the door with hair uncombed and soiled apron 
if that suits her convenience, or she lets the bell ring half 
a dozen times and pays no attention to it. In the house 
next door, the same number in family, same rate of living, 
and the same payment of wages, the girl is required 
to cook like a professional, to serve as a perfect waitress, 
to keep the parlor like a parlor-maid, and fortunate is she 
if she is not required to be semi-nurse to the baby. She 
has all the washing and ironing to do, and as much is re- 
quired of her on Monday and Tuesday as on any other day 
in the week. Because she is paid wages she is supposed 
to have muscles of iron and nerves of steel. In the next 
house there may be two in the family. The servant will have 
a private room, the washing will be sent out, she will be 
allowed to have her friends in the kitchen under certain 
restrictions. If she is ill, care is taken not to make de- 
mands on her; at all times she is made to feel that she is 
a human being, and her rights as a human being are re- 
spected. These servants compare notes, make.deductions, 
and make changes, naturally. Every housekeeper knows 
what it is to visit an intelligence office. She has to answer 
more questions than she does when she joins a church, and 
much more searching ones. At one season of the year 
she is met by the declaration that there are no girls to be 
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had for general housework, or that the general housework 
girls at that particular office will not do washing and iron- 
ing. If she asks if they make bread, even the proprietors 
of these establishments look at her in amazement, and 
say, “Oh, no, she is just a general housework girl.” The 
girl herself, when she appears, may be disagreeable, not 
over clean, and impudent, but so thankful is the house- 
keeper to get somebody to do the rough work that she 
takes this girl, hoping that she will turn out better than 
she looks, and when she has once established her she is 
so afraid of being without any servant that she endures 
her dirt, disorder, bad temper, and carelessness, and pays 
her her wages, usually the highest. 

The solution of the problem is not easy to find, but cer- 
tain it is that housekeepers should, in a measure, be guided 
by the same laws that govern their husbands in the trans- 
action of their business. They would not keep an employee 
who was not up to the standard; if they did, it would be 
because he worked for less wages, and the item of wages 
counted for more than exactness, aptitude, and character. 
Much of the difficulty arises from the complicated house- 
keeping of American families. Parlors are over-furnished, 
tables are overcrowded with dishes; there is no modifi- 
cation that looks toward lightening the burdens of house- 
keeping, except in the matter of laundry-work. There 
seems to be a decided effort toward reducing the volume 
of labor in that department. | 

Much of the dislike that women have had toward cooking, 
which has made them very dependent on servants, was due 
to the fact that they were so woefully ignorant of the art ; 
but cooking schools and classes have made women famil- 
iar with the mysteries of the kitchen, and it no longer is to 
them a dreaded experience to be compelled to cook. 
When it is possible to secure cheaper laundry-work, much of 
the disagreeable work of housekeeping will be taken out 
of the home, and a better class of girls will be found will- 
ing to do the other work of the household. Every one 
admits that the washing and ironing are the heaviest part 
- of the labor in every household. This eliminated, the 
problem is that much simplified. One of the advantages 
of the newer education for women has been that it has 
dignified the art of cooking. It has been found that it is 


not a labor of hands, but of head, and for a woman to be 


a good cook means that she must possess a knowledge of 
chemistry, of anatomy, of the natural sciences, that raises 
her above the average of intelligence. 

The day is not far distant when the apartment-house 
will be built with a small kitchen in which will be founda 
gas stove, with hot water supplied from boilers in the base- 
ment. A woman caterer not far distant will supply the 
dinner, and the housewife herself, or perhaps the master, 
will not look upon striking a match and lighting the gas 
for the preparation of the morning meal as labor that sub- 
tracts from the vital force of the day. In most cities and 
towns it is possible to secure fresh fruits from the markets 
at all seasons of the year, and, with the knowledge the 
housewife of to-day has of cooking, the day may soon come 
when the reign of Bridget will cease to be autocratic; 
she will learn that her continuance in a place depends on 
her knowledge and good behavior and ability to meet the 
demands made upon her. The coming woman is going to 
learn much from the experience of the woman of the pres- 
ent. Tidies and bows of ribbon, tons of bric-a-brac, and 
the accessories that mean labor and not beauty, will be 
eliminated from the home. The coming woman will not 
be a slave to things. She will serve, but her service will 
make life richer for herself as well as for those about her. 
Her command of her own powers will enable her to com- 
mand Bridget’s better. She will not be on so many com- 
mittees that her home must be the last, not the first, thing 
in her thoughts. Home will be first; to it she will give 
the best that she has to give; for it she will demand the 
best for which she can pay. Shewill not waste her money 
paying wages to a servant who in turn doubles the house- 
hold expenses through waste and destruction. The solving 
of the domestic problem is the housekeeper’s, not the ser- 
vant’s, task ; when enough housekeepers are united in sen- 
timent and purpose to make the, servants feel that it is no 
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longer a question of “ anybody,” but a question of selec- 
tion and discrimination on the part of the mistress, igno- 
rance will be paid its price, and skill and character have 
recognition even though their employment is in the kitchen, 
and not behind a counter or in front of a typewriter. 


The Proper Use of Society 
By James Buckham 


Many young persons, of earnest purpose and strong 
desire to make the most of their opportunities in life, jump 
to the conclusion that it is their duty to have little or noth- 
ing to do with society; that their best plan is to concen- 
trate time and energy upon the serious work to which they 
have devoted themselves. I will not say that, in all cases, 
this is an unwise decision, but I do say that I think it is 
not, in the majority of cases, the wisest. For a time such 
a course of exclusive devotion to work may seem to con- 
duce to progress and attainment; but after a while the 
society-shunning young person begins to feel the need of 
certain qualities and equipments which only familiarity 
with well-bred people can supply. One hardly grows — 
aware of one’s lack of social culture till fairly out of the 
teens and in the swim of life’s broader and more varied 
activities and requirements. Then it is that the need 
begins to be sorely felt of that refinement, that adaptabil- 
ity, that power of meeting and adjusting one’s self to other 
people, that grace and address and familiarity with social 
usage, the lack of whicb, no matter how scholarly or pro- 
fessionally eminent men and women may be, always makes 
them feel awkward and boorish. | 

In view of this fact, it seems to me that all young peo- 
ple should have, if possible, during the formative period of | 
life, some acquaintance with polite society, should make 
some provision for that social culture the need of which | 
will be all the more keenly felt according to the greater — 
measure of their success in their professions or employ- 
ments, 

But now, having granted thus much, the further question 


arises, What proportion of time and attention should a 


young person give to social culture? how avoid a too en- 
grossing fondness for society on the one hand, and a too 
meager acquaintance with its refining and humanizing 
influences on the other? In a word, we wish to discover — 
the proper use of society, from the standpoint of the 
young. | 

In the first place, I think we shall readily see that it is 
not a proper use of society to cultivate it for its own sake. 
Society, properly used, should be a means and not an end. 
Its true utility is to encourage and foster what we may 
call the common amenities of life—courtesy, good breed- 
ing, ease of manner and address, a kindly, gracious, and 
tactful way of treating other people’s opinions and pecul- 
larities ; in .a word, all that is implied by gentlemanliness 
and ladylikeness. Then, further, its mission is to give 
one a better knowledge of human nature, facility in be- 
coming acquainted with and entering into communica- 
tion with other persons; and also to cultivate the art 
of conversation, which otherwise would be in sad dan- 
ger of decay, in this practical close of the nineteenth 
century. 

All these things are worthy and necessary functions of 
society. They give it the right to exist; they make it a 
helpful and useful feature of our modern civilization. 
And so it is not wrong or foolish, but eminently commend- 
able and wise, for young people to seek in society a proper 
equipment of those virtues which will enlarge their rela- 
tions with modern life. If they do not go into society 
primarily or solely for the pleasure it gives, but for the 
cultivation of those graces and accomplishments which © 
distinguish well-bred persons from the ill-bred and boor- 
isb, they are making as valuable and practical an invest- 
ment of time and attention as could reasonably be 
required. Nor should the consciousness of an ulterior 
motive deprive them in any degree of the natural enjoy- 
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ment to be derived from indulging their social instincts. 
Only let them see to it that this enjoyment does not come 
to be the end, rather than the means; that they do not 
carry social culture beyond its reasonable limits, for the 
sake of the pleasure to be derived from it. 

Again, the proper use of society by young persons 
implies the exercise of a judicious caution against becom- 
ing infected by its abuses. Society, with all its graces and 
amenities, has also its hateful and deadly vices. And 
these vices are all the more subtle and hard to escape 
because the lines which once strongly distinguished them 
_ from the virtues which they imitate are being rapidly and 
completely effaced by modern sentiment and custom. It 
has now become very hard for a conscientious young per- 
son to determine just what is right and what is wrong in 
the ball-room or the private parlor—that is, according to 
conventional standards. The only safeguard is to appeal 
_ directly to one’s own sense of propriety and delicacy. So 
also with regard to conversation, to late hours, to indul- 
gence in rich refreshments, etc., the conscientious and 
right-minded young person needs to exercise constant 
caution and self control. But, once clearly seen and rightly 
estimated, all these abuses of society may be easily avoided. 
The chief thing is the determination and sincere endeavor 
not to yield to them. : 

_As to the relative amount of time which should be 
devoted to society, very little need be said to young 
people who are really in earnest about the work of life, 
and who go into public chiefly for the aid which such 
associations will give them in winning success. The cul- 
tivation of society should never be allowed to interfere 
with a prior claim of duty. Its chief object is the embel- 
lishment of life; and before the ornament must always be 
considered the thing to be adorned. The portion of time 
which one devotes to social culture should, of’course, be a 
mere fraction of that devoted to solid study or to practical 
employment. One, or, at the most, two evenings a week 
certainly ought to be sufficient for all legitimate purposes 
of social culture. 

Finally, one of the legitimate and most valuable uses of 
society for a young person is the utilizing of opportunities 
thus offered for becoming acquainted with older and wiser 
persons who have excited his respect and admiration, and 
whose influence cannot fail to be a powerful stimulus for 
good in his life. Many a young man and young woman can 
date the critical impulse in.their personal history from a 
hint or suggestion or bit of advice or encouragement 
thrown out to them by an older person whom they have 
had the good fortune to meet on some social occasion. 
This is certainly one of the royal benefits of society to 
young people, that it brings them into touch with the 
leaders of the communities in which they live, and fills 
them with the spirit of emulation and loyalty and affection 
toward those who arg so anxious to help them in the 
struggle of life. 
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Among the many valuable and instructive exhibits at 
the Columbian Fair will be that of the American Library 
Association. The work of collection has been done by the 
New York State officers. The exhibit will consist of cata- 
logues, in both card and book form. The printed catalogue 
will be of great value, as it will contain publishers’ prices 
for the books of each department of a library, making it 
almost imperatively a necessity to small libraries. The 
value of the card catalogue is greatly increased by annota- 
tion by specialists in different departments of learning on 
the books in his line. So that one consulting the card 
catalogue will have the best information in the line of read- 
ing or study he is pursuing. The Conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association will be held in Chicago July 1o— 
16. The subjects, and the treatment of them, will be 
on the practical side. University extension has brought 
the public library and the people into closer relation, 
and the necessity of making that connection closer, more 


familiar, and more expeditious is recognized by teachers, 


librarians, and students. 
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Missionary Pictures 


A Puzzle 
By Martha Burr Banks 


[The Christian Union will give to the person sending the most 
perfect list of answers to these puzzles John G. Whittier’s portrait, 
framed in antique oak ; for the second best list of answers, the 
same portrait, unframed. 

Answers must be received before May 25. | 

The pictures offered are those advertised by The Christian 
Union Company at three dollars and one dollar respectively, and 
are hand-printed proofs on the finest Japan paper from Mr. V. 
Gribay édoff’s portraits drawn specially for The Christian 


Union. 


Now come and listen to me, ye youthful people all— 

The big girls and the little girls, the great boys and the 
small, 

Some pictures from the mission field I’ll bring before your 
view : 

Just tell me what they represent as I draw them out for 
you. 


In the (1) “Country of the Vedas,” that land so far away, 

The (2) ‘ Consecrated Cobbler” was working day by day ; 

Or to his famous garden the (3) “ Cheerful Old Man” 
came 

To pace, with quiet footsteps, the (4) “ Walk” that bears 
his name. 


In the (5) ‘Celestial Empire,” or in far-off (6) “ Fair 
Cathay,” 

Or the (7) “Central Flowery Kingdom,” did the brave 
(8) ‘“‘ Last-Maker ” stay ; 

(9) “‘ Father of Chinese Missions,” he studied all the night, 

And plied his trade with diligence all through the hours of 
light. 


On a distant coral island lived (10) one of whom they say: 

‘‘ Here were no Christians when he came, no heathen here 
to-day !” 

And near him was (11) another—his name now who can 
tell ?— 

Who won a whole community by the digging of a well. 


Within the lonely wilderness there was another (12) one, 
Who prayed and wept beneath the stars and toiled beneath 
the sun, 
Who longed to be a “ flaming fire” that he might always 
low | 
And be a torch to light the souls of others here below. 


Off on a Scottish hillside a (13) little shepherd lay, 3 

And read of all the human sheep in darkness gone astray, 

Till he felt that he must seek them, though, his plan to 
carry through, 

He had to black another’s boots and a servant’s duty do. 


And then there was that (14) noble man who counted not 


the cost, | 

But called that country most his home where he could save 
the lost. | 

And, although no missionary, on a mission was (15) that 
man 

Who sang a well known hymn, one day, in the harbor of 
Japan. 


Again, in the (16) “ Dark Continent,” away across the 


seas, 

Was that (17) “ Missionary, heart and soul,” who died upon 
his knees ; | 

And the (18) “ Slave-boy and the Bishop,” and (19) another 
who was led | 

To go off to the heathen by a placard that he read. 


The (20) “Apostle to the Indians ” next rises to our sight, 
Who with the red men lived and worked until his hair was 
white. 
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And then comes (21) one who had his wish, and, while his 
years were few, 

His life “burned out” for India, and his task was ended 
too. 


To the cruel (22) “Little Islands” a bright, blessed 
(23) Star” was sent, 


_ And to the (24) “ Kingdom of Ava ” the kind (25) “ White 


Foreigners” went, 

And in the (26) “Sunrise Kingdom,” where the (27) 
“ Heaven King” has command, 

Grew up the (28) one who worked so hard for his own 
dear native land. 


So where the (29) “Golden Lilies” are in many a dark-— 


ened town, 

Or in the (30) “ Hermit Nation,” or the land that means 
31) * The Brown,” 

The (32) “Land of the White Elephant,” or the (33) 
“ Land of the Rising Sun,” 

Where the (34) “‘ Matchless Mountain” lifts its head, has 
the Gospel-work begun. | 


Now read these verses over, and see if you can tell 

What are the places mentioned, and who the men as well ; 

Wherever there’s a number, supply a name instead ; 

And the one who gives the answers best will, of course, 
come out ahead. 


What Pris Did 


By Miss I. M. Andrews 
In Two Parts—I. 


“There, my dears,” said Mother Mayhew, kissing Pris 
and Fred, “ with the trunk checked through, and your berths 
engaged, and your seats at table arranged for, and sister 
Lily expecting you, I don’t think anything can go amiss. 
Take good care of each other, and, Freddy, you may tele- 
graph me when you get to Duluth, ‘so father and I shall 
know you’re all right. Now, remember that you’re to have 
just the best time that ever was. There’s the bell, and I 
must go. Good-by, Pris; good-by,myson. Give my love 
to Lily and all the little lilies.” 3 

And off she bustled just as the mate called “All 
aboard !” for the last time and the men were ready to take 
in the gang-plank. She stopped on the crowded wharf a 
moment to wave a last cheery good-by to Pris and Fred, 
who had scrambled up to the hurricane-deck for their last 
look at her, and then turned away, saying to herself, as she 
signaled a car: 

‘I suppose every other mother in the city would say I 
was crazy to send those two children off alone, but I don’t 
believe there’s any better way to teach a girl to respect 


her brother, or a boy to take care of his sister. At least, 


it’s better than to let them take their pleasures separately ; 
and I couldn’t say no to Fred’s camping scheme, and to 
Prissy’s trip with the girls, without offering them something 
instead. So I won’t care what the neighbors say. Not 
every woman can trust her children so far, bless ’em!” 
And Mrs. Mayhew’s face glowed with such motherly affec- 
tion that the fretting baby across the car crowed and held 
out his tiny hands to be taken. | 
Meantime, on the hurricane-deck, Fred, with his most 


_ elegant and grown-up air, was arranging a chair where Pris 


might sit to watch the towers of Buffalo disappear, as the 
Nyack steamed away from the wharf. Pris settled herself, 
with some young-lady-like scruples about a draft on her 
healthy young shoulders, and then, as the two pairs of gray 
eyes met, two peals of laughter rang out over Lake Erie, 
and they were children again. 

‘Wot larks !” quoted Pris, blithely. 

“Tsn’t it, though!” answered her brother. ‘“ Isn’t 
mamma a darling ?” 

‘‘ The next thing,” went on Pris, “is to find out who’s 
on board and get acquainted with them. Don’t you hope 
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there’ll be some nice people atourtable? I wonder who'll 
be in my stateroom! I do hope they’ll be girls, and not. 
old frumps that call you Priscilla and scowl if you get up 
early mornings. But mamma said we must remember to 
be polite to everybody, even if we did see some queer 
people. Wasn’t that exactly like her? As if it was only 
our memories that needed poking up! She wouldn’t for 
the world hint that you were naughty just because you 
were naughty. It’s always a little slip, that you'll remem- 
ber about next time. Really, sometimes when I hear 
Belle Leven’s mother talk to her—right before people, 
too—lI feel as if she’d drive me to—drink! Haven’t you 
ever heard her? I wonder who that girlis! She looks 
nice, doesn’t she ?” , 

‘‘ Four,” said Fred, gravely. 

“ Four what ?” asked unsuspicious Pris. : 

“ Four questions you’ve asked me without stopping for 
an answer,” replied her brother, teasingly. ‘‘ Hadn’t you 
better consider me one of the queer ones, and bring out 
some of your deference ?” 

“TI did stop at the last one,” said Pris, ruefully; “so 

it’s only three. You know I’m trying to stop that; but it 
doesn’t matter just now, does it? See how dark it’s get- 
ting. I can hardly see the lights. Say we go downstairs ; 
don’t you want to ?” 
_ The hurricane-deck had already lost its attractions save 
to a pair of lovers who had already swung a hammock 
in a secluded corner. A sailor had been taking down the 
flags under which the Nyack had bravely sailed into port, 
and was lighting the ship’s lights. So Pris, carefully helped 
down the hatchway. by her brother’s strong hand, was 
glad to find herself in the brightly lighted cabin, where 
the ladies who had been together on the down trip did 
fancy-work and talked about Buffalo, the children frol- 
icked as contentedly as if they were in their own nurseries, 
the gentlemen played cards or read the evening papers, 
and around the piano was gathered a gay group of young 
folks, among whom Pris and Fred soon found themselves 
at home and spent a merry evening. 

The next morning, before breakfast, the same group, 
sworn friends by that time, assembled on the cabin-deck to 
compare notes of the night. | | 

“I do hope you’re at our table, my dear,” said a girl in 
a blue blazer to Pris, “and I-do believe you will be, for 
two of them left here. Most of us came down together— 
Josie and her aunt, and May with her uncle, and Helen 
and Jack and I with mamma, and Sidney alone—and they 
put all of us young fry at a small table together, and it’s 


been such fun !” 


“ Did you all come from the same place ?”’ asked Pris. 

“Oh, no!” laughed another. “ Aunty and I came from 
St. Paul, Sidney from Marquette, May and her uncle from 
Minneapolis, and Helen and Jack and Sadie from Duluth. 
So we'll be together all the way back, too, except Sidney.” 
. "You left out the chaperon of “our table,” suggested 
Sidney. 

‘So I did,” she said. ‘‘ Well, you just ought to see her! | 
We had more fun about her, coming down! Her son sent 
her for the trip, and she’s so afraid she has hardly dared to 
step off the boat, when everybody else has been sightsee- 
ing for all they were worth. Her name’s Mrs. Way, and 
she’s a Quaker, and—” 

“Why!” exclaimed Pris, ‘‘she must be the one that 
slept on the top shelf in my stateroom last night, and im- 
plored me when I came out this morning totie up my head 
so I shouldn’t take cold in the fog. She said, ‘ Thee’ll take 
thy death, child.’ And she did look so funny and con- 
cerned, peering out between the curtains in her night-cap 
—you can’t think!” | 

‘“‘ There’s the gong,” said Sidney, and they trooped in to 
breakfast. It turned out that Pris and Fred went to the 
same table with their newly found friends, and there, at one 
end of it, sat a gentle old lady in Quaker garb, who looked 


about her to say good morning, but caught no one’s eye but. 


Pris’s, who smiled and said gayly : 3 

“ The fog was all gone when I got out, and I didn’t;take 
a speck of cold.” 

“‘T hope thee didn’t, I’m sure,” said the old lady, anx- — 
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iously. ‘ You are all young enough to bid defiance to the 
precautions an old woman must take ;” and she glanced 
pleasantly around the table; but Sidney and Sadie were 
arguing a question of tennis, and Josie and Helen were 
drawing lots with Jack and May for the only orange that a 
frugal waiter had put in a dish of apples; so, with a slight 
flush rising to her fair old face, she said no more, and the 
young people had the breakfast-table talk to themselves. 
Pris wished she sat nearer to her, but it was hard to talk 
across so many, so she gave it up for the time. Except at 
dinner, she did not see Mrs. Way again until, when they 
reached Cleveland at two o’clock and were leaving the 
‘boat to see the city, the old Quakeress stood alone on deck 
looking wistfully at the disembarking passengers. 

“ Aren’t you going out to see the monument ?” Pris cried, 
forgetting what the others had told her. | 

‘ Nay, dear child,” answered Mrs. Way, “ thee sees I am 
an old woman, and it is hard for me to get about in strange 
places, and troublesome for others to help me. So I take 
my enjoyment here,” and she drew a camp-chair to the 
taffrail where she could overlook the wharf. 

“It wouldn’t be a bit of trouble to us,” said Pris, eagerly. 
* We're all going. And my brother Fred is just splendid 
to go with, he finds out things so. Won’t you come with 
us 


‘‘Indeed it won’t, ma’am,” said Fred, bashfully; “ it’s 


too bad to miss things.” 

Mrs. Way hesitated. The others had drifted ahead, 
and with only the two friendly young faces before her she 
yielded. When they reached the car that was to take 
them out to Lake View, the other girls exchanged amused 
glances to see what had detained Pris and Fred, but po- 
litely enough helped her upon the car; there, seated 
between Josie’s aunt and Helen’s mamma, she beamed 
upon them all as they filled the seat in front of her, and 
‘began to expand in the sunshine of popular favor like a 
flower in the sun. ao 

“T once lived in Detroit, many years ago,” she said, in 
answer to a remark from one of the ladies, “and used 
often to come to Cleveland. But I have not been here for 
a number of years. Does thee know the city ?” 

“ Not at all,” answered Mrs. Hunt. “ Our stop coming 
down was very short, and it rained, so that none of us left 
the boat, trusting to better weather this time.” 

“Then I must tell thee that we are coming to the old 
‘Garfield house—” 

“Oh, where, where?” cried Helen and May, eagerly 
scanning the houses as they passed. 

“ Here, at the right,” answered Mrs. Way, as eager 4s 
they ; “the one back from the street, with the pillared porch. 
I have often seen Mr. and Mrs. Garfield sitting on. that 
very porch.” 

“ How lovely!” sighed Josie. 
lots of great people !” 


‘‘ How I wish I’d seen 


“Ah, my dear,” said Mrs Way, exchanging sympathetic _ 


glances with Josie’s aunt, “I’ve seen many a one in my 
day, and they’re just like thee and me. This used to be 
the Rockefeller place on the corner. 
to tell me the rest, for this end of Euclid Avenue is new, 
and I have never seen the monument.” 

“Tsn’t she lovely?” whispered Sadie to May. “Just 
think of our not knowing the Garfield house if it hadn’t 
been for her! I’m going to be nicer to her after this.” 

If Mrs. Way was surprised at Sadie’s attention while 
they were being shown about the Garfield Memorial, she 
wisely kept it to herself; and when on their return she 
found herself too weary to shop with the other ladies, she 
accepted Sidney’s proffered escort to the boat without 
comment. So quickly the tide had turned! She had 
had her tea and gone to bed when the others returned, 
but when she appeared at the breakfast-table the next 
morning a perfect posy-bed of young faces smiled greet- 
ings to her, and a chorus of young voices cried : 

‘“‘Good-morning, Mrs. Way! Are you ready to do De- 
troit ?” 

‘“ Good-morning, dears,” she answered, happily; “ and 
are we nearly in?” 

“Be there in half an hour,” said Jack, manfully strug- 
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gling with a piece of tough beefsteak. “Now, girls, you 
want to decide where to go before we land. No signaling 
cars and then changing your minds this time, remember.” 

‘¢ We want to see what we didn’t see before, of course,” 
said Helen; “and we have to go where mothers and 
uncles and aunts do, anyway.” 

‘“Where do you think it would be nice to go, Mrs. 
Way ?” asked Pris from her end of.the table. 

‘‘ Has thee seen the Fort ?” asked the old lady. 
used to be a place of interest in my day.” 

‘Pris and I haven’t seen anything,” said Fred, “ but 
father told us to be sure to go there if we didn’t go any- 
where else in Detroit ; so I vote for that.” 

‘Sid and I do, too,” said Jack. ‘ We had enough of 
‘Belle Isle and Art Museums and shopping on the way 
down, didn’t we, Sid ?” 

‘‘ Belle Isle was jolly, you know,” said Sidney, more 
polite by name or nature, or because he had no sisters on 
board. 

So they visited the Fort, the old Quakeress placidly 
enjoying the loyal court that had so suddenly sprung up 
about her. 


“ That 


Sunday Afternoon 


Thoroughness 
By the Rev. James A. Duncan! 
It is finished.—John xix., 30. 


With these simple words Jesus Christ closed his earthly 
life. ‘They are words which signify, not only that his work 
was over and the task which had been set was done, but 
that his whole purpose had been fulfilled, his whole object 
had been attained, all that he had ever undertaken had . 
been finished, completed. No one else has ever been able 
to say, as he closed his eyes cn the lights and shadows 
of earth for the last time, “It is finished.”” ‘The most that 
we Can say is that life is over, it is ended ; but not, “ It is 
finished.” ‘These words both close the earthly life of 
Christ and show us a side of his character that we seldom 
contemplate.. We are so much taken up with theories of 
the atonement, the character of the person of Christ, the 
sacrificial character of the work of Christ, that the most 
practical lessons of his life are often lost sight of. It is 
to one of these lessons that I wish to invite fresh attention. 

The long, weary struggle is at last over. The sweet 
days in the humble home at Nazareth; the opening of the 
public ministry ; the battle with those various temptations 
to which all who tabernacle in the flesh are sub‘ect; the 
deep suffering that arises from being constantly misunder- 
stood by the friends whom we hoped would understand ; 
the agony in the garden ; the betrayal ; the lonely cross— 
all are receding into the past. And as the dying Saviour 
passes in rapid review his whole eventful life, he says, 
“Tt is finished.” In the original it is but one word, and 
it requires no great imaginative power to see the dying 
sufferer on the cross, and as the breath leaves the body 
hear the one word uttered—FINISHED. Finished pur- 
pose; finished redemption; finished life—these are the 
ideas contained in the utterance. It is to the last of these 
ideas, the idea of a finished, a completed life, that I desire 
to direct your attention ; to the idea that the life of Jesus 
was a thorough life—a life in which nothing was ever 
undertaken that was not carried through. And yet there 
is to be found nowhere in it any mark of haste or of hurry, 
though there is much of swiftness, much of dispatch. The 
whole life of Jesus was marked by thoroughness; and 
because this was true he could say at the close of that 
life, ‘‘ It is finished.” 

The idea of thoroughness is common to all people, and, 
as far as I know, to all the languages of the world. 
Although the word “thoroughness” is not used in the 
Bible, the word thoroughly, or, as it is written there, 
*‘ throughly,” is of frequent occurrence. In the Old Testa- 
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ment alone there are seven different words used to express 
this idea, and translated “ throughly.” One of these words, 
translated throughly only once, means to burn, and is used 
especially in speaking of the burning of bricks—the burn- 
ing of a thing thoroughly. Another is a word whose root 
means to drink again and again, to quench thirst, and is 
frequently used to express the idea of gleaning, or clean- 
ing thoroughly, a field of grain. Another means primarily 
to balance, and has therefore the idea of exactness. 
Another, to multiply, to do a thing over and over until it 
is thoroughly done. Another means to plead a cause 
before a judge, to present every point, to bring out thor- 
oughly everything in one’s favor. Another is the word used 
often of creation—that which God made, and because it 
was complete he pronounced it good. 

We need not look at the words expressing this thought 
in the New Testament, as these are sufficient for our pur- 
pose. They show us that in one of the oldest languages of 
earth there were many different words containing the idea 
which we express by the word thorough. The same idea 
is expressed in the sentences, ‘“‘ That which is worth doing 
is worth doing well;” “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might.” 

The idea of thoroughness, then, is not new; it seems to 
be as old as written language ; and yet, before Jesus ut- 
tered the word which I have taken for my text, no man 
could say truthfully of his life, “It is finished,” nor has 
there been one who could say it since, although the com- 
pleted life has been far more nearly approximated since he 
taught men how to live than ever before. We have the 
idea, but we fail to translate the idea into a life. Look 
where we will, we find in man, and in the works of man, a 
lack of thoroughness. There is an absence of thorough- 
ness that is painful when we carefully contemplate it. If 
we go-into a carpenter’s shop, we will find it filled with 
shavings and bits of wood, the fragments it has been 
. necessary for him to leave. Is not this illustrative of the 
workshop of each generation? Is not the waste-basket of 
every age filled with fragments that have been left from 
work cut out but never completed? And not only so, but 
often that which has been done has been so badly done 
that it has been necessary to do it over again. ‘“ What a 
splendid library it would be,” says Hawthorne, ‘“ volumes 
innumerable, not of actual performances, but of the works 
which the author only planned, without ever having the 
happy season to achieve them!” 
should have “ the untold tales of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Pilgrims ; the unwritten cantos of the ‘ Faerie Queene ;’ the 
conclusion of Coleridge’s ‘ Christabel ;’ the whole of Dry- 
den’s projected epic on the subject of King Arthur... . 
It would not be too much to affirm that every author has 
imagined and shaped out far more and far better works 
than those which actually proceeded from his pen.” What 
is true in the world of literature is also true in the world of 
art; there, too, we find far more planned than was ever 
executed. Not only is this true, but these fragments that 
are left too truly illustrate the fragmentary manner in which 
so much that is called complete has been done. 

_ To say nothing of what are called the common affairs of 
life, how conspicuous is the absence of thoroughness in lit- 
erature, science, art, and religion. There are so many 
books that are so good that we wonder they are not bet- 
ter. We feel that they might have been better, and we 
look for the reason of the failure. It is usually discovered 
to be a lack of thoroughness. There was not thorough 
preparation on the part of the author. There was not 
thorough investigation. He wrote much, perhaps without 
taking time to find out whether his statements were true or 
not. There is an absence of accuracy in literary composi- 
tion at times that takes away the entire charm of what 
might otherwise have been very satisfactory. One of the 
greatest charms of the writings of Miltonis in the “ exqui- 
site and learned accuracy,” as Archdeacon Farrar expresses 
it, of all that he has written. The writings of this man 
must live; not merely because of their beauty, but be- 
cause the writer was a master, because what was done 
was thoroughly done. How valueless are many so-called 
histories! Valueless merely because the historian has either 
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substituted theory for fact, or else, from sheer ignorance, has 
made wrong statements, and this not because the facts | 
could not be ascertained, but because the writer was not 
thorough. 
How many scientific theories have been given to the 
world that have hardly lived Jong enough for men to know 
what they were, merely because those who advanced 
them had not been thorough in investigating the data upon 
which they rested! Whatever we may think of the theory 
of Mr. Darwin, one thing is very certain, and that is thar 
he was a thorough worker. And never can any theory be 
established over his until some one like himself shall inves-_ 
tigate more thoroughly than he did, and by this means 


_ prove that the position of the great man of science is 


untenable. If not for anything else, I would like the 
young men of our land, whose minds are trained well 
enough to appreciate it, to read Mr. Darwin’s “ Origin of 
Species” as a specimen of thoroughness in investigation. 
Not that he did all that was possible, but that he did thor- 
oughly, as far as his means went, what he had in hand. 
And this is one reason why Mr. Darwin’s ideas took such 
deep hold upon the scientific world. But this man is also 
a master. Few have done the thorough work that he did. 

If we look at art, we shall see this same absence of thor- 
oughness. The thorough in art requires years of painstak- — 
ing study that would seem at first sight to be unnecessary. 
And yet, when we think of it, we see that it must be done 
if we are to be real artists, if we are to be thorough. Mr. 
Ruskin tells us that the man who intends to be a painter 
of human faces and of human forms must not merely study 
men as they appear, but he must study anatomy as well. 
He must know every bone and muscle in the body. If he 
does not know these things, he will be just as apt to paint 
an arm with the bones out of joint as to paint it correctly, 
unless, indeed, he be the slave to a model; and if that be 
the case, then the very highest realm of art, creative art, is 
to him an impossibility. The work of the great artist is 
not patchwork. He does not select a hand here, and a 
nose from some one else, and eyes from another. But he 
must know the human form, the relative position of the 
bones and the muscles. He knows the ideal muscle and 
bone, and, so far as the mere mechanical part of his work 
is concerned, he can then draw a head. While this is the 
lowest part of drawing, it is really as necessary as a knowl- 
edge of letters is necessary to reading. : 7 

So the landscape painter must study nature. Not that 
he must be a botanist or a geologist, though it would be 
well if he could be both of these, but he must know how 

ny stamens and pistils a fuchsia has in order to be a 
réal painter of one. He must know something about sea- 
weed and shells if he is going to paint scenes on the sea- 
shore. If you will look closely at pictures, even of men 
sometimes thought good artists, you will find a lack of 
thoroughness in the points I have mentioned. You will 
find flowers such as never grew; pictures in which orchard- 
— is put for seaweed and oyster-shells for mussel- 

ells. 

This absence of thoroughness may be seen in musicians. 
How few out of the vast army who play on the piano begin 
to have a thorough knowledge of music—have any rea! 
comprehension of what they are doing! They may have 


been taught a little of harmony, but very little; a few, per- 


haps, of the first principles of composition. They may have 
stood upon the shore and gazed uncomprehendingly out 
into the troubled sea of thorough bass. The main object 
has been to learn to play, and they have neglected the sole 
means by which that knowledge could be attained. A few 
years ago I was attending an annual musical festival. 
There was present a young lady of some musical talent and 
a little training. She was anxious to become a musician, 
and one day during the festival she went to the festival 
conductor to ask his advice. He made her sit down at 
the piano and play forhim. After she had finished, he said : 
“ Have you good health?” She told him she had. Then he 
said: “The first thing for you to do is to put yourself under 
a master. Then you must practice six hours a day, and in 
a few years you can begin to play in public.” I felt sorry 
for the girl. Until this time she had had no adequate idea 
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of the fact that thoroughness was needed in the work that 
she wished to undertake. 

What is true in the fields at which we have glanced is 
true of every sphere of life ; there is on all sides a lack. of 
thoroughness, and seldom can a man look at anything he 
has made and say, “ It is finished.”’ 

But nowhere is this want of thoroughness more con- 
spicuous than in religious life and in religious work. It is 
here that we see a painful lack of zeal and earnestness. 
Look at the Sunday-school teachers. Take them as a 
class, and how superficial is their knowledge of the lessons 
that they teach! Here and there you find one who pre 
pares the lesson as thoroughly as he can, but with the 
vast majority it is far otherwise. And in regard to Chris- 
tian life is not the same thing true? How many thorough 
Christians do you find? How many who are wholly 
devoted to the Master, and who are not trying to see how 
little they can do and be saved, but, without any other 
motive than love, are trying to see how much they can do 
for Christ? Thorough Christians, not in name only, but in 
deed and in truth; men and women who are wholly given 
up to the Lord—this is what the Church needs. Why 
are the lives of the majority of people so fragmentary, so 
. incomplete, so unfinished in secular things as well as in 
things divine? I do not think that it is from a lack of 
capacity to do thorough work. « 

The capacity to do at least one thing well is given to 
almost every man. The Master in the parable does not 
leave any of his servants portionless; he gives them at 
least one talent, and the possession of that talent means 
the capacity, not only to do some work in the world, but 
to do that work well. No man has a right to say that he 
can do nothing well. I believe that there have been far 
more men capable of being masters in the various fields 
of life than. we have any idea of. Take sucha man as 
E. A. Poe. Where is the man whose peer he might not 
have been as a writer either of poetry or fiction? It is not 
lack of capacity that has kept the number of the great so 
small that you can almost count them on your fingers. It 
is not because the opportunity is wanting. The oppor- 
tunity may be wanting to do something that shall call 
the attention of the whole world to us; but the opportu- 
nity is not wanting to do what we do thoroughly. Even 
though we are subject to disease and to sudden death, 
even though we may at.any moment die in the very midst 
of our work and be compelled to leave it unfinished, yet 
this by no means necessarily affects the quality of the 
work. The painter may sit down at his easel, and after 
making one stroke with the brush may drop dead, and yet 
that single stroke may be just what it should be. The 
composer may be stricken down in the very midst of the 
music he is writing, and still every note as far as he has 
written may be the one best calculated to express his 
thought and to produce the most perfect harmony. The 
Christian worker may never perform but one single act, 
but that does not determine that the act shall not be per- 
formed with whole-heartedness and in the spirit of Christ. 
Lack of thoroughness is not to be explained by incapacity 
or by lack of time. What, then, is the reason? 

Haste is, I believe, one of the greatest reasons why 
there is so little thoroughness. ; 

If we Americans have any peculiar national sin, I think 
this is it. We are always ina hurry. As if the God who 
created us did not intend to give us time enough to do all 
that he required of us! While it is true that God has 
given us no more time than we need, it is equally true that 
he has given us all the time that we need. He requires of 
us nothing that cannot be well done in the time that we 
have on earth. Despite all this, we are constantly in a 
hurry. The boy goes off to college, and after being there 
a year or two he waats to stop and go into business. He 
thinks that he knows enough ; and the parent, who is also 
in a hurry, and takes as superficial a view of education as 
the boy does, wants him to quit too. ‘ What is the use of 
Studying all this Latin and Greek and mathematics? My 
boy is going to be a merchant; he does not need these 
things.” There is, of course, a sense in which this is true ; 
but there is another and far deeper sense in which it is 
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deplorably false. The boy who is to be a merchant will 
not need them in the sense in which the school-teacher will 
need them; there is another purpose in view so far as he is 
concerned. A college curriculum is arranged, not arbitrarily, 
but according to certain well-known and clearly defined 
principles. The average young man who goes into a gym- 
nasium goes into a class and does exactly the same things 
that hundreds of other young men do. Here and there 


is found one who needs especial exercise because of some 
peculiarity of bodily structure. Mr. Roberts, whose dumb- 


bell system is the most popular in the college and Y. M. 


C. A. gymnasiums, worked out his drill after years of 
laborious study of the muscles of the human body. The 
result of it is that if one will follow carefully the directions 
of Mr. Roberts, he will gain strength. So the college cur- 
riculums have been arranged by careful students of the 
human mind, and the Latin and Greek is not an end in 
itself, but a means to an end; just as vaulting over a bar 
is not an end in itself, but a means to an end. Men, how- 
ever, who are in haste to be strong, say, “‘ What is the use 
of a man fooling with a dumb-bell that weighs only a pound 
or two? Such things are for children ; give me a bell that 
weighs at least ten pounds.” He takes it and uses it, and, 
unless development is too slow and he stops in a few 
weeks, as such men usually do, he will find after a while 
that he has failed to do the very thing that he was trying 
to do, and the means he has used has been that which 
defeated his purpose. With the ten-pound bell he has 
been enabled to exercise only a few muscles, hence the 
development has been abnormal, and while he has gained 
strength in some particulars, he is not benefited in his 
whole body. With the one-pound bell he could have 
brought into play every muscle in the body, and thus 
gained strength uniformly and in a way to benefit him for 
all time. So with the young man in haste to leave college 
and go into business. He does not know that he will need 
a mind trained to think. The mind trained to solve the 
most difficult problems of higher mathematics is the very 
mind that he will need to solve the many problems of 
business life. ‘Thoroughness is what we need. Thorough- 
ness in education, thoroughness in every sphere of life. 
In order .to gain this we must be in less of ahurry. I wish 
to make a distinction between doing things in a hurry, or, 
rather, hurriedly, and doing them swiftly. In doing things 
in a hurry, the end is always kept in view rather than the 
point at which we are working. In doing things swiftly, 
the point at which we are working, as well as the end, is 
kept before the mind. Swiftness is compatible with care ; 
but to hurry means to be careless. ‘ Make haste slowly ” 
is a proverb that must be heeded by him who desires to 
be thorough. 

Haste is the parent of all that is superficial. There is 
an undue haste to leave school that makes the work done 
at school mere surface-work. Much crude writing is given 
to the world by those who have been in a hurry to rush 
into print. This superficiality is the foe to all real schol- 
arship, to all real advance. It is carried into the church, 
and many people are just as superficial as Christians as 
they are in other things. 

What a striking and at the same time beautiful contrast 
does the Carpenter in the humble cottage in Nazareth 
present to all this rush and eager anxiety to be out in the 
world! The years come and go, and still he remains hid- 
den away in that little town, as though there was nothing 
Can he fail to 
feel the deep need of the perishing world around him? 
Does he not see the gross misconceptiorm of all that is 
divine in the teaching of those who were the accredited 
teachers of holy things in Palestine? Does he not know 
that he alone knows the truth, and that he alone can clear 
away the rubbish of rabbinical tradition that hides the 
pure light of truth from the eyes of men? What is he 
waiting for? Twenty-five years of age—why not begin his 
work? Did not Samuel receive a revelation from the 
Lord, and thus become a teacher of the old priest Eli, 
when he was but a child, and is he not nearer to God than 
Samuel, and for this reason far more capable of receiving 
revelations? Why, then, does he wait? He is waiting 
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until he shall be fully matured as a man and fully assured 
of his divine mission. ‘There are twelve hours in a day,” 
he said to one of his disciples on one occasion, thus re- 
minding him that his Master took no steps in the dark, 
but waited, if necessary, year after year. And so we see 
him in the little home, working at the trade of Joseph, and 
listening for the voice of his Father to bid him go and do 
that for which he had been born. 

Deep down in the ground, hidden from the eye of man, 
lie the secret sources of the strength the tree displays 
when. the hurricane sweeps over the earth. In the humble 
home at Nazareth’; in the daily doing well of the smallest 
thing that ought to be done; in the obedience to Mary 
and Joseph, and, above all, to the Father whose business 
he was to do in this world, are to be found the preface to 
that life whose closing word is “ Finished.” Never could 
such a word close it had not every word in this greatest of 
Living Epistles been written with infinite care. Not only 
is there nothing scratched out in that life-story, but there 
was nothing he would haveconcealed. It was a thorough, 
a finished life. | 

If we would perform our life-work so as to be thorough 
in the performance, we must, as he did, have a lofty con- 
ception of the magnitude of that work. It must seem to 
us a great thing. It must seem the all-important thing. 
As we undertake anything it should be done in this spirit, 
“This one thing I do.” ‘Then we shall be able to say of 
that, if not of the whole life, when we lay it down, “It is 
finished.” 


The Nature and Value of Wisdom ' 


By Lyman Abbott 


The first nine chapters of the Book of Proverbs, and 
especially that portion of these chapters assigned for our 
study to-day, are written in praise of Wisdom. I said last 
week that Wisdom might be described as that quality 
which is-either acquired by our own experience or is bor- 
rowed from the experience of others. But for the under- 
standing of the Book of Proverbs we need a little fuller 
and more accurate definition. Wisdom fundamentally 


differs from learning ; for a man may be a foolish learned - 


man, but he cannot be a foolish wise one. Wisdom is 
pre-eminently practical. We might superficially define it 
as a knowledge of affairs ; but a wisdom which is a mere 


knowledge of affairs is purely empirical and superficial. 


True wisdom is something deeper than this. It is a 
knowedge of the laws of life—a knowledge of the laws 
which underlie affairs and regulate and control them. A 
man may be a learned physician—he may be familiar with 
all that the books can teach him, he may pass an admirable 
scholastic examination—and yet he may not be a wise 
physician. If he is a wise physician, his knowledge of 
what the books have to teach him will be tributary to his 
professional life ; he will know men ; he will know disease 
as he sees it in the sick-chamber ; he will study disease 
and health; and he will know how to apply what he has 
learned from the experience of others—that is, from books 
—in dealing with disease in his own experience. Thus 
wisdom is a practical knowledge of the laws of life, 
with consequent skill in the conduct of life. Learning 
without wisdom is of very little value to its possessor ; 
of very little value in any way unless it is tributary to 
wisdom. 

Now, life has its moral as well as its physical aspects. 
Men are bound together in families and communities by 
moral obligations, and these are the strongest bonds. 
These moral laws of life are the paramount laws of life. 
No home can be happy, no matter what its material pros- 
perity, if the moral laws of the household are habitually 
disregarded. No nation can be prosperous, no matter 
what its wealth or its seeming power, if the laws of right- 
eousness are habitually disregarded. These ethical laws, 
which the conscience recognizes, which legislation more or 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for May 7, 1893.—Proverbs iii., 11-24. 
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less enforces, which have, as religion teaches, their sanc- 
tion in a divine Lawgiver and a future life, are the para- 
mount laws of life, and cannot be disregarded with impu- 
nity. _Wisdom—moral wisdom, if the reader pleases— 
recognizes these moral laws ; recognizes, too, their para- 
mount character and insists upon obedience to them. 
Wisdom, on the other hand, is to be distinguished from 
Virtue, or Righteousness, or Godliness. That is, it may 
exist without these higher spiritual qualities. Wisdom 
says, “ Honesty is the best policy;” Virtue says, “I do 
not care whether it is the best policy or not; it is right, 
and therefore I will be honest.” One may walk in 
right paths because he is wise enough to see that right 
paths lead to prosperity ; then he walks under the guid- 
ance of Wisdom. Or he may walk in right paths be- 
cause they are righteous, and he instinctively sees and 
knows them to be righteous, and he chooses them regard- 
less of the question whether they bring adversity or pros- 
perity upon him ; in this case, too, he walks in the way of 
Wisdom, but from a higher motive than Wisdom alone 
affords. He walks in this way because his conscience com- 
mends it, or because love for God and his fellow man in- 
spires him to walk therein. If you could prove to him that 
this way would bring adversity upon him and upon others, 
even eternal adversity ; if he could conceive that God were 
vanquished and Satan triumphant, and walking in the way 
of righteousness would bring him under the wrath of an 
omnipotent evil person, he would still walkin that way. 
This is the spirit of the Christ, who chooses righteousness 
for its own sake, refuses to compromise with Satan though 
he is promised dominion over the whole world, and walks 


‘steadfastly in the right path though it crowns him with 


thorns and enthrones him on the cross. This higher and 
nobler spirit is not the spirit of the Book of Proverbs. 
That book commends right ways to men because they are 
wise ways; its spirit is essentially the utilitarian spirit. 
But it is not to be laid aside because it is not the highest 
form of literature. ‘The Book of Proverbs,” says Dean 
Stanley, “is not on a level with the Prophets or the 
Psalms. It approaches human things and things divine 
from quite another side. It has even something of a 
worldly, prudential look, unlike the rest of the Bible. 


But this is the very reason why its recognition as a sacred 


book is so useful. It is the philosophy of practical life. 
It is the sign to us that the Bible does not despise com- 
mon sense and discretion. It impresses upon us, in the 
most forcible manner, the value of intelligence and pru- 
dence, and of a good education.”’ 

Obedience to the moral laws gives favor in the sight of 
God and man. To obey God is the highway to prosperity. 
But if it does not always prove so, the wise man will not 
therefore abandon the way of righteousness, for he will 
remember that there is something better than prosperity— 
namely, character ; and he will dccept the discipline of life 
as a part of its beneficent gifts. The wisdom which expe- 
rience gives he will count worth more than anything which 
that wisdom brings with it— it is worth more than silver or 
gold or rubies.- Length of days is in her right hand, and 
in her left hand riches and honor; but she is worth more 
than either, and is to be loved, not for the treasures she 
brings, but for the Being she is. The truest and the best 
happiness is in possessing her, and in possessing her one 
finds a link which binds him to Jehovah. : 

Thus the blessings of Wisdom, as depicted by the un- 


‘known author of the Book of Proverbs, suggest the beati- 


tudes of the Sermon on the Mount, and the former book, if 
it does dwell in an earthly atmosphere of practical ad- 
vantage, nevertheless conducts us to the border of that 
other land into which Christ gives free admission. 


Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings: May 8— 
Turning many to righteousness (Dan. xii., 2, 3); May 9— 
That I might save some (Rom. xi., 11-14) ; May 1o—Save 
them that hear thee (1 Tim. iv., 15, 16); May 11—Saving 
a soul from death (James v., 19, 20); May 12—Peter’s 
work for souls (Acts ii., 37-43); May 13—Paul’s method 
(1 Cor. xv., 1-11); May 14—Topic :- Winning souls (Prov. 
xi., 30; 1 Cor. ix., 19-23). : 


r 
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The Religious World 


The May number of the “ Home Mission- 
ary” comes to us very greatly improved. 
The type is good, the illustrations are excel- 
lent, and in every way the magazine is readable and attractive. 
The article on “ Utah” by Secretary Kincaid is especially valu- 
able. The financial statement, condensed from the Treasurer’s 
report, shows that the Society has paid all its indebtedness, has 
redeemed from pledge the $56,000 Swett Fund, and has kept 
every pledge as regards payments to missionaries. The net 
gain in receipts for the year has been $45,628.49, there hav- 
ing been a gain in legacies of $58,176.50, and an apparent loss 
in contributions from the living of $12,548.07—the loss being 
only nominal, and caused by the transfer of Michigan to the 
list of Auxiliary States ; leaving this transfer out of account, there 
appears a real gain of about $8,000 in contributions. We con- 
gratulate our friends in the Bible House on this new evidence 
of the prosperity of the venerable Society which has played so 
large a part in the history of our country, and whose work was 
never more important or imperative than at present. 


American Home 
Missionary Society 


There have been numerous rumors 
A Presbyterian Programme concerning what would probably 

result in case Professor Briggs 
were to be condemned by the General Assembly in Washington, 
which meets next month. The most remarkable of these has 
recently appeared in the “ Presbyterian” of Philadelphia. It 
would interest our readers if we could publish the article entire, 
but we can give but a brief epitome of its contents. It says 


that there may be greater evils than disruption, and evidently 


expects that a few congregations, led by the Professors and 
Directors of Union Seminary, and by the friends‘of Professor 
Briggs, will separate themselves from the Assembly. “But the 
loss can be borne,” it frankly says. It then goes on to outline 


a programme something as follows: Union Seminary and the 


liberal churches having withdrawn, those who believe in sup- 
pressing the Higher Criticism, and in-making investigation con- 
cerning Scripture impossible in the Northern Church, will unite 
with the Southern Church, and thus the Presbyterian Church of 
America will be larger than it was before the division. It dis- 
tinctly says : “ There are gleams of light in the Southern horizon, 
and, with God’s blessing upon a decided stand in defense of his 
truth taken by our own Church, they may grow brighter and 
clearer, heralding a not far distant day when the wound shall be 
healed, and the separate parts be knit together as of yore.” This 
is decidedly interesting. The tone seems to have changed en- 
tirely; no longer do we hear of attempts to coerce Union Sem- 
inary or appeals to the courts in justification of the Assembly’s 
rights, but rather a suggestion that, if all the intelligence and 
_ scholarship do leave the Church, they can be fully compensated 
- for in the additional numbers which will come from that 
great body of people which is “sound to the core; which re- 
ceives the Old and New Testaments in their entirety, just as the 
fathers did.” 
easily executed, but if it is it will not be very long before the 
same process of excision will be repeated, for the light is spread- 
ing, other seminaries besides Union will quickly have to be 
' taken in hand, and whole Presbyteries will require discipline. 


The last meeting of the Congrega- 
The ianeinitinies Club tional Club was the largest which has 

been held for many a year. The 
special attraction was the presence of the Rev. Robert F. 
Horton, of London, who was to speak concerning the Forward 
Movement in Religious Thought and Work. Mr. Horton spoke 
with great force and clearness. He has been worked very hard 
since he came to our country, and the day before had preached 
twice to great audiences in the First Congregational Church 


in Montclair, that morning had spoken to the students in 


Union Seminary, and had not a moment for rest between the 
various engagements of the day. Nevertheless, his power as a 
speaker was instantly recognized, and from the very first he cap- 
tured the hearts and interested the minds of his audience. After 
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This astonishing programme may no doubt be 
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pleasantly remarking that his hearers knew more about Chris- 
tian work in England than he did, and that he had learned more 
about his own country since he had been in New York than he 
had ever known before, he described somewhat at length the 
Forward Movement in religious thought in England, and then in 
religious work. As a Congregationalist he naturally spoke chiefly 
of what is being done among his own brethren, putting emphasis 
upon the “ Pleasant Sunday Afternoons ” and the plans for a new 
advance which have just been considered in London—which 
movement he has been invited to lead. The desire is to have 
centrally located a great People’s Church which shall represent 
the Congregational churches of London, be a center of the ac- 
tivities of those churches, have a pulpit in which the strongest 
preachers of the Kingdom shall frequently be heard, and, in 
short, be the leader in the thought and life of the denominations 
in London. Mr. Horton is a remarkably clear and sympathetic 
speaker, seldom using notes; his rhetoric is always refined and 
scholarly and his manner of address interesting and impressive, 
without being at all sensational. Mr. Horton was followed by 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, who spoke concerning the need of a Forward 
Movement in New York and the difficulties which it would en- 
counter; by Dr. Meredith, who spoke concerning the peculiar 
lines of activity which would be required in this country, insist- 
ing that, while we might have the same spirit as our brethren in 
England, we must not attempt to imitate their methods, since 
ours is a different work; and by Professor Briggs, who showed 
that in all forms of activity the English churches were far in 
advance of our own, and that we had very much to learn from 
them, if we could not imitate them. The presence of Dr. Henry 
A. Stimson, the new pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, was 
noted. The President for the ensuing year will be Mr. S. S. 
Marples, of the South Church in Brooklyn. 


A Great School of YW® bave received from Bishop Vincent an 
article published in the “ Methodist Re- 
view” entitled “Our Largest School of 
Theology,” which is worthy of more attention than our limited 
space will allow us to give to it. He says the principal and by 
far the largest school for theological training in the Methodist 
Church recorded, for the year beginning with the fall confer- 
ences of 1891 and ending with the spring conferences of 1892, 
a membership of 3,545 students, with a faculty of 1,700 exam- 
iners. The students were distributed as follows: The first year 
(on trial), 835 ; second year (on trial), 1,046; third year (dea- 
cons of the first class), 993 ; fourth year (deacons of the second 
class), 671. This, we understand, refers to the training required 
of those who expect to enter the ministry of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. In order to promote interest in theological 
study, and to increase the efficiency of the ministry of that 
Church, Bishop Vincent proposes what he calls an Itinerants’ 
Club. He states the precise object of that proposed club for 
ministerial education under annual conference auspices as fol- 
lows: First, the Itinerants’ Club should train our junior preach- 
ers in the principles and methods of true study, showing them 
how to think, talk, and write; how to reason, how to form the 
habit of thinking ; second, the occasional club or institute should 
present in a helpful way the subject matter of the conference 
course of studies; third, the Itinerants’ Club should bring to- 
gether in a kind of academic fellowship the various classes of 
ministers of the Church, so that by mutual conference they could 
help one another in theological studies ; fourth, the Club should 
discuss in systematic lectures and after-talks the great questions 
of systematic theology ; fifth, the Club should present a series of 
biographical lectures of leaders of the Christian Church; sixth, 
the soul of the Itinerants’ Club will be the fraxes with criti- 
cism, by which he means the delivery of original sermons with 
the possibility of criticism. Bishop Vincent says the temporary 
club or institute must develop into a permanent school of the- 
ology, with the Board of Bishops as its controlling council, the 
Senior Bishop as its president, and with possibly a secretary, 
elected by the General Conference, who shall conduct corre- 
spondence with the examining committees and the faculties of 
the annual conference department. In some such way as this 


Theology 


Bishop Vincent would organize the theological training which is 
required of all candidates for the ministry in the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church, and which at present needs careful attention 
in order that it may better realize that which it aims to accom- 
plish, and guard the door of the conferences against weak, un- 
trained, and incompetent men. 


The recent attention which we have 
‘Sunday Evening Clubs given to the Young Men’s League of 
a church in Portland, Oregon, has 
brought us many letters concerning similar organizations in 
other churches. We refer to this once more because it is evi- 
dently one way by which the difficult problem of the evening 


-service is likely to be solved. We select two examples, one from 


Danville, Pa., where the pastor writes that a plan similar to 


‘that in Portland has been tried for three months with gratifying 
-success. The church is the Grove Church in that city. The 
organization of the club is substantially the same as that in 


Portland, and the results equally gratifying. The other illus- 
tration is from Appleton, Wis., the Rev. John Faville, pastor, 
where there is a club of two hundred and twenty-four (some ac- 
-count of which appeared in The Christian Union a few months 
ago), with the result that instead of a church only moderately 
attended the audience crowds the building. The pastor says the 
-club stands, first, for faith in the people—that it is as possible 
to interest the community in good things as in bad; second, 


for more variety and liberty in the evening service; and, third, 
‘for a better distribution of church burdens and honors. The 


programme of the evening service is printed; there is much fine 
‘music, plenty of hearty singing by all, and a short address by 


‘the pastor. 


Few branches of the Y. M. C. A. 
A Vigorous Y.M.C.A. with which we are acquainted are 
better organized or doing a more suc- 
cessful work than that of Montclair, under the aggressive lead- 


ership of its President, Mr. A. H. Siegfried. This Association 


does not make the mistake which is so often made of being practi- 
cally another church in a community already fully stocked with 


-such institutions. It is rather a complete and capitally equipped 
club for young men and boys, conducted on Christian princi- 


ples, furnishing attractive entertainment, physical education, 
educational classes, literary facilities, and all with so little osten- 


‘tation of piety, but so much of the genuine article, as to be thor- 


oughly popular with great numbers who are seldom found in 
such places. The religious service, or Young Men’s Meeting, 
has a very much wider range than such meetings usually have. 
It is held on Sunday afternoons, at an hour when it interferes 
with no church service, and, instead of being an evangelistic 
meeting, is devoted to practical talks by Christian men who are 
experts in various lines of work, and who are gladly heard be- 
cause they are recognized as those who have a right to speak 
on the subjects they have in hand. The evangelistic idea is 
often overdone or unwisely used. The call to personal conse- 
cration reiterated so frequently fails to have any influence, when 
a different method would lead the young men step by step toward 
that to which they are sometimes too swiftly hurried. We have 
not referred to this Association because it has very much that is 
peculiar in its methods, but rather because it has a clearer con- 
ception of the work which the Y. M. C. A. can best do than 
most associations with which we are familiar. 


Mr. Moody is already completing his arrange- 
At Northfield ments for the Northfield Conferences, which 

will be more elaborate than in any previous 
year. In addition to the General Conference of Christian Work- 
ers and the World’s Student Conference, an International Con- 
ference of Young Women has been planned. This is to be for 
the college young women what the World’s Student Conference 
has been and is to the college young men of this and other 
lands. This new move on the part of Mr. Moody has been 
taken in response to urgent requests from young women in some 
of our educational institutions. The Young Woman’s Confer- 
ence will be held June 20-28; the World’s Student Conference, 
july 1-9 ; and the Christian Workers’, August 1-13. The indi- 
cations are that these conferences will be more largely attended 
than in any past year. 
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| 7 The interest which attended the dis- 
Another New Manuscript covery of the Apocryphal Gospel 
of Peter has hardly subsided before 

we have the news of a still more valuable discovery. In the 
Convent of St. Catharine at Mount Sinai, forty years ago, the 
“Codex Sinaiticus” was discovered by Tischendorf, and we 
are now informed that Professor J. Rendel Harris has found in 


the same Convent a complete Syrian text of the Four Gospels. 


Concerning this discovery Professor Isaac H. Hall has written 
an interesting letter to the New York “ Tribune,” which we quote, 
that our readers may see from the words of an eminent scholar 
exactly what his discovery is: 

Last year some ladies discovered the palimpsest manuscript at the Convent 
of St. Catharine, at Mount Sinai, and made a photographic copy of it. On 
their return to England Messrs. Burkitt, R. L. Bensly, and J. Rendel Harris 
were sent out, probably under the auspices of the Pitt Press at Cambridge, to 
make a complete copy and recovery of the Syriac text. This last is the Cure- 
tonian version of the Gospels, not the ordinary Peshito Syriac, and probably 
the oldest Syriac version known, but not “the oldest authenticated text of the 
Gospels in existence,”’ as your Berlin paragraph of to-day states. This version 
was hitherto known only from a manuscript of the fifth century, discovered and 
published by the Rev. Dr. William Cureton, from whom it received its name, 
with one additional leaf discovered by E. Rodiger, and published by him and 
by the late Professor William Wright. The portion already published com- 
prises large fragments of all the four Gospels. From the new manuscript the 
complete Gospels have nearly all been recovered, up to the last accounts ; but 
whether it contains more of the New Testament than the Gospels has not yet 
been told us. This newly discovered manuscript omits the last twelve verses 
of the Gospel of Mark, a fact almost as important as the exceedingly impor- 
tant discovery itself. The manuscript comprises about three hundred pages, a 
fact which leads us to infer that it contains no more than the Gospels. 


At length we may infer that the 
Mr. Spurgeon’s Successor conflicting reports concerning the 
pastorate of the Metropolitan Tab- 
ernacle in London are at an end. A special church meeting of 
the Tabernacle has taken the decisive step of inviting Mr. 
Thomas Spurgeon to occupy the pulpit for one year from July 
next, with a view to becoming the permanent pastor. When 
the votes were taken, 1,600 were cast for Mr. Spurgeon and 539 
against, giving him a majority of nearly eleven hundred. It is 
understood that the officers of the church, by a considerable 
majority, favored the renewal of the engagement with Dr. Pier- — 
son as preacher, Dr. James Spurgeon to continue as acting 
pastor; but the former being still a Presbyterian, and the senti- 
ment in favor of the late preacher’s son running high, the lead- 
ers were overruled and Mr. Spurgeon was invited. Mr. Thomas 
Spurgeon is one of the twin sons of the late pastor of the Tab- 
ernacle; the other son being a pastor in London, and bearing 
the name of his father. Thomas has been the greater part of 
the time for several years in New Zealand. In Auckland, the 
chief city of that colony, he has built a great Tabernacle some- 
what on the line of his father’s in London. For the last two or 
three years we believe he has been doing evangelistic work in 
that country, except when he has been in England. Whenever 
he has been at home he has been a great favorite in the Taber- 
nacle, where it was the writer’s privilege to hear him in 1884. He 
is a brilliant orator, of the style of his father, picturesque, fervid, 
evangelistic in spirit, somewhat hortatory in method, but withal 
possessed of unmistakable genius. If he accepts the call now 
extended to him, there is little doubt that at the end of the year 
he will be asked to remain as permanent pastor. 


Next to Principal Fairbairn Dr. D. W. 
Dr. D. W. Simon Simon is perhaps the best known in Amer- 
ica of Nonconformist theologians. For 
many years he has been an associate editor of the “‘ Bibliotheca 
Sacra” and a voluminous writer for the reviews and periodicals. 
For the last few years he has been Principal of a theological 
hall in Edinburgh, but has now been called to succeed the late 
Dr. Falding as Principal of the United College at Bradford, 
England. Dr. Simon is one of the most positive forces among 
English-speaking theologians. He is thus described by an 
appreciative writer in the London “ Independent.” We quote 
somewhat at length, because Dr. Simon is so well known and 
highly esteemed on this side of the water: 
As a teacher he manifests great originality of method. He is no mere reader 


of a paper. He dictates for a few minutes, pauses to suggest a difficulty, 
throws out some Socratic illustration, or starts a discussion on a particular 


point with a student ; when enough has been said, onward he marches, to the 
sound of hurrying pens, when another pause is made, another discussion held, 
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so that the interest in the subject in hand is maintained to the end of the hour ; 
and his students are taught, not merely how to transcribe their Professor’s lec- 
tures, but how to think out the various ramifications of a great idea. Whilst 
‘Scotland’s loss will be great and difficult to repair, it is felt that he has done 
a work in our churches which will abide the test of years. He has brought us 
into the presence of the Living Christ,and has made him real and actual to 
many that only saw ‘men as trees walking.” He has nourished a race of 
preachers who are firm adherents of the evangelical tradition, sensitive to all 
the currents of modern thought, yet unflinchingly loyal to the faith once 


_ .delivered to the saints. 


About two years ago the buildings of the Cen- 
tral Turkey College were nearly destroyed by 
fire. Part of the sum necessary to rebuild has 
already been raised, and President Fuller is now in this country 


Central Turkey 
College 


for the purpose of collecting funds for the completion of the. 


work. The College is the outgrowth of the Mission at Aintab, 
and is designed for the training of preachers, teachers, and 
others who may have a part in the regeneration of Turkey. Con- 
nected with the College is a hospital, the only institution of its 
kind within a radius of three hundred miles. The work of the 
hospital and the College are invaluable in a vast and destitute 
district. A hundred and ten have graduated from the College 
since 1880, of whom twenty-four are preaching or studying theol- 
ogy, thirty-two are teachers, fifteen physicians, seventeen mer- 
chants, and four studying law. Dr. Fuller is commended by the 


officers of the American Board, and the $15,000 which is needed 
for the task that they have in hand ought to be speedily raised. 
‘There are few places where the money will accomplish more. 


Gleanings 


—The First Congregational Church of Holyoke, Mass., is 
4o erect a fine new church at a cost of about $40,000. 


—On Wednesday of last week Professor Graham Taylor, 


formerly of the Hartford Seminary, was installed as Professor 
of Christian Sociology in the Chicago Theological Seminary. 

—The Rev. Dr. William H. Furness, pastor emeritus of the 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, and the oldest living 
graduate of Harvard College, celebrated his ninety first birthday 
last week. He is the only survivor of the class of 1820. 

—At a meeting of “ Broad Church ” Episcopalians in Boston 
last week, the Rev. Dr. William Neilson McVickar, of Holy 
Trinity Church of Philadelphia, was unanimously agreed upon 
as their candidate for Bishop of Massachusetts to succeed the 
late Phillips Brooks. 

—The sixty-ninth anniversary of the American Sunday-School 
Union will be held in the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church (West 
Forty-sixth Street, New York) on Sunday evening, April 30. 
_ Addresses are expected from the Rev. Dr. Behrends, of Brook- 
lyn, Dr. Faunce, and other interesting speakers. 

—The Mills meetings in Minneapolis closed on April 3 with 
a farewell meeting at Exposition HajJl. It is reported that 
12,000 cards were signed. Not the least good resulting has 
been the inspiring of Christian people to a larger consecration and 
the bringing together of the various denominations into closer 
fellowship. 

—The sixty-seventh annual meeting of the American Home 
Missionary Society will be held at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
commencing Tuesday evening, May 30, and continuing until 
Thursday evening, June 1. The date is a week earlier than 
usual, owing to a Synodical Missionary Congress which is to 
be held in Saratoga June 6. | | 

—The Rev. Drs. David H. Greer and William R. Hunting- 
ton, both of this city, a sub committee appointed by the Church 
University Board of Regents by the last General Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, have just offered three post- 
graduate seminary scholarships, of the value of $750 each, to 
extend for three years, for students of theological schools of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church throughout the United States. 

—The Rev. Theodore Sanford Doolittle, D.D., LL.D., died 
_on Thursday at New Brunswick, N. J., at the age of fifty-nine. 

Dr. Doolittle was Vice-Presfdent and Professor of Rhetoric, 
Logic, and Mental Philosophy of Rutgers College. He was 
graduated from Rutgers in 1858 and from the Theological Semi- 
nary in 1882. He was pastor of the Flatlands (L. I.) Reformed 
Church for two years. He was also associate editor of the 
“ Christian at Work.” 
__ Among the speakers at the International Kindergarten 
Union at Chicago on May 17 (as well as at the National Kinder- 
garten Convention in July, and at several other of the Chicago 
educational and philanthropic meetings) will be Mrs. Sarah B. 


Cooper, who has organized and carried on thirty six Free Kin- 


dergartens in San Francisco, under the auspices of the Golden 
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Gate Association, which is composed of seventy of the best 
women of the city, with an Advisory Board of thirty well-known 
and highly esteemed business men. 

—In Birmingham, England, a vigorous attempt to put a stop 
to Sunday trade has just been defeated by the Sunday traders. 
A statute of Charles II. against buying and selling on the Lord’s 
Day, which had apparently become a dead letter, was revived in 
order to suppress the noise and nuisance created in certain 
neighborhoods by the Sunday business of some butchers and 
green-grocers. From this the efforts to secure Sunday closing 
were extended to include tobacconists, confectioners, and others. 
Many hundreds of these were brought into court and fined. The 
result was that the prosecutors and the police found their hands 
too full of the business. The Sunday traders organized and an- 
nounced that they should disregard the law every Sunday, fine 
or no fine. Thereupon the movement to enforce the law was 
abandoned. The point of interest in the affair is that it illus- 
trates what Englishraen sometimes describe as the Americaniza- 
tion of their country. The Birmingham “ Post,” Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s paper, while disapproving of the crusade, laments its issue 
in triumphant lawlessness. Nowhere is more respect for law as 
law felt than in England. Nowhere is government by public 
opinion more advanced than in America. In these two points 
it might be wished both that America might be Anglicized and 
England Americanized. 

—A correspondent who is well informed writes us about the 
Biblical’examinations of the American Institute of Sacred Liter- 
ature that, although the number of candidates and the number 
of papers returned for grading, in comparison with the number 


_ of nominal Bible students in the world, is still small (thousands 


where it should be hundreds of thousands), the idea is taking 
firm hold, and sooner or later the examination will be as much 
a part of definite Bible study as in other lines of work. A most 
encouraging increase is noted from year to year in the quality 
of the papers sent in to the Institute office. In the last exam- 
ination, January 16,the number of papers falling below the 
required average was nearly nominal, more than nine-tenths of 
the candidates receiving certificates. Much interest is being 
manifested in the new examination, announcements of which are 
just out. The date fixed for the examination is January 10, 1894. 
The ground covered will be Acts xv., 35, to the close of the 
book, the Epistles growing out of that history, and a brief 
glance at the Revelation. This is also the material covered by 
the International Sunday- School Lessons from July to January 


- of the present year. Each candidate receives upon enrollment 


a direction sheet containing a chart, outline of the course, sug- 
gestions for supplemental reading, list of helps (standard and 
inexpensive), a careful analysis of two of the Epistles, and also 
a small card-map showing the journeys of the Apostle Paul. 
The questions are sent him in January, and he is at liberty to 
use them as review or examination questions as he pleases. 
The usual enrollment fee of fifty cents is charged. It is wise, 


for teachers especially, to begin this work at once, as they will 
receive from the preparatory study needed help in teaching the 
lessons of the last half of this year. Application forms and infor- 
mation may be obtained by addressing Principal William R. 
Harper, Hyde Park, Chicago, III. | 
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Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—G. R. Hewitt, of the First Church of West Springfield, Mass., accepts a 
call from New Decatur, Ala. 

—W. A. Hadley, of the Lyndale Church, Minneapolis, Minn., has resigned. 

—W. D. Eddy, Field Secretary of the New York State Sunday-School Asso-. 
ciation, has accepted a call from Norwood,.N. Y. 

—N. I. Rubinkam has been installed as pastor of the South Park Church of 
Chicago, 

—F. H. Means accepts a call from Windham, Conn. 

—J. H. Knodell accepts a callto Mason City, Ia. 

—W. F. Stearns declines his call to the South Church of Andover, Mass. 

—W. H. Kenniston, of Medway, Me., has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—John Fox, of Allegheny, Pa., was installed as pastor of the Second Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., on Tuesday of last week. ° 

—J. M. Davis accepts a call from Noblesville, Ind. 

—R. A. McKinley accepts a call to Creston, Ia. 

—W. W. Casselbury, of Princeton, N. J., has declined a call from the church 
in Manchester. . 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—F. W. Davis has become assistant minister in St. Martin’s Church (P, E.), 
Brooklyn, N. Y. | 

—R. H. L. Tighe, for nearly twenty years rector of Grace Chapel (P. E.), 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died on Thursday of last week, at the age of sixty-seven. 

—Oakman S. Stearns,a prominent Baptist preacher and professor, died in 
Newton Center, Mass., on April 20, at the age of seventy-five. 

—W. H. B. Parker, of Bethlehem, Pa., accepts a call from the Baptist church 
in Middletown, N. J. 


_ —]. E. Bagley, pastor of the First Unitarian Church of Haverhill, Mass., has 


resigned. 
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Books and Authors 


Brownell’s French Art’? . 


A criticism of art written by a man who is not an artist 


will be likely to be very good or entirely worthless. It is 
sure to be worthless if the man’s equipment is only the 
curiosity of a tourist. It may be very valuable—as is this 
remarkable treatise—if the writer is a master of principles, 
and specifically trained in an allied art. His detachment 
from the craftsman’s métier may afford him distance, per- 
spective, comparison, variation of point of view. It is 
more than twenty years since M. Taine, whose loss we 
are just now regretting, wrote the first really appreciative 
history of English literature. In his preface he does not 
apologize for the fact that he, as a stranger, writes of Eng- 
lish literature; he claims it as an advantage. For, he 
says, ‘A force de vivre avec quelqu’un on ne remarque 
plus ses particularités, Au contraire, un étranger a cet 
advantage, que l’habitude ne l’a point émoussé¢; involon- 
tairement il est frappé par les grand traits; de cette facon 
il les remarque.” His work justified his claim; and there 
are other notable examples of appreciation of even the 
technical excellences of work by men who were entirely 
unfamiliar with the technique. The best appreciation of 
poetry and the drama ever penned was written by Aristotle, 
who never, so far as we know, composed either a poem or 
a drama; one of the best modern criticisms of painting 
and sculpture was written by Lessing, who never, so far as 
we know, carved a statue or painted a picture; one of the 
best characters in Shakespeare, and one which has influ- 
enced a whole nation—that of Hamlet—is one to which 
Shakespeare has apparently given every quality with which 
he was not himself familiar by experience; and one of the 
best books ever written for little girls, “‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land,” was written, not by a woman, but by a man, and by 
a man who never had achild. Mr. Brownell’s success is 
not to be wondered at; precedent is in his favor. 

The work is a study, in six papers of not quite equal 
length, of the motives, aims, and realizations of French 
art, as expressed in classic, romantic, and realistic paint- 
ing, and as expressed in classic, academic, and modern 
sculpture. Perhaps forty painters from Claude to Monet 
are considered, and somewhat more than half that number 
of sculptors; so that the work has its value as a help to 
the appreciation of many French artists of very variant 
schools. But it is far more than a study of the several 
works of the various artists. It is a study of the art itself, 
appealing most strongly to those who are perfectly familiar 
with every line of the work of the artists. It is a study 
instinct with appreciation and yet worth the attention of 
every scientific student of zesthetics. For it is really a brief 
treatise on Atsthetics, with illustrations from French art, 
and so direct and clear as to be a refreshment to minds 
which have wandered in the fog of German esthetic stud- 
ies. It revives one’s faith in the possibility of combining 
truth and beauty in expositions of art principles. 

Yet it is not a book which would appeal at first sight to 
all art-lovers, or even to all lovers of French art. For, to 
speak of the limitations of the work first, many persons 
will crave more life and excitation than this calm discourse 
offers. The book has certain limitations which are, we 
suspect, inseparable from its excellences. In the first 
place, since all art is the result of an effort made in an 
exalted state of functional activity, one looks for an enthu- 
siasm in an appreciation of art; and if Mr. Brownell has 
enthusiasms, he has them under such control that in this 
book they may be said to be non-existent. But this, one 
knows, may be, and no doubt is, the result of training, and 
not the absence of emotion. Mr. Brownell commands him- 
self to stand unmoved, just as a highly trained steed stands 
motionless at command, though quivering with intense 
desire. It is perfect training rather than a limitation. As 
to the second aid to appreciation that we miss, one feels 
not so confident in explaining it. 


1 French Art: Classic and Contemporary Painting and Sculpture. By 
W. C. Brownell. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25. 
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that Mr. Brownell has style. 


It is a part of the equip- - 
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ment of a perfect critic that he have real sympathy with all 
forms of expression. Now, there is one form of expression 
which does not seem to appeal to Mr. Brownell, and that 
is pure color. We are very certain that if a single and 
sensuous delight in glare and brightened tone is a part of 
the equipment of any reader, he will miss something in this 
volume. Mr. Brownell does not riot in brilliancy and 
glory ; he does not tingle nor quiveringly respond at the 
To him the god is not in 
the fire, but in the still, small voice of reason set forth in 
form. So, for example, in the discussion of Monet we feel 
a lack of interest; the exultant color as an absolute and 
separate stimulant to emotion does not seem to affect Mr. 
Brownell. And, in the third place, Mr. Brownell some- 
times seems to us to have too much integrity. His con- — 
scientiousness makes him lack proportion. He gives as 
much space to Poussin as to Claude Lorraine. Some- 
times he commends to us the uncommendable out of sheer 
chivalry. ‘“ It is a sure mark of narrowness and defective 
powers of perception,” he says, “to fail to discover the 
point of view even of what one disesteems.” Mr. Brown- 
ell is so honest that he seems sometimes to prefer the 
things which he disesteems. ; 
These are minor limitations, and will be noted by those 
only who have specific interests in special fields of French 
art. The excellences of the work are general, and of 
interest to every student of art, be it French or Greek or 


'medizval. Of these excellences no doubt the one which 


will first strike the reader is the literary perfection of the 
deliverance. In the sense in which he himself uses the 
word “style,” as indicating a characteristic of certain art 
portrayals, we here use the word as indicating the most 
noteworthy characteristic of the art of this work, and say 
‘“‘ What do we mean by style ? 
Something, at all events, very different from manner,” says 
Mr. Brownell on page 147, in a very notable chapter treat- 
ing of style in art, “in spite of Mr. Hamerton’s insist- 
ence upon the contrary. . . . We may say, perhaps, that 
style results from the preservation in every part of some 
sense of the form of the whole. It implies a sense of rela- 
tions as well as of statement. It is not mere expression of 
a thought in a manner peculiar to the artist, but it is such 
expression penetrated with both reminiscence and antici- 
pation. . . . Style means correctness, precision, that feel- 
ing for the e”semb/e on which inharmonious detail jars.”’ 
In this sense this work has style. “It is a unit, a single 
and articulated exposition of the principles underlying 
French expression in art, and it has “the quality whose 
effort is to harmonize the object with its environment.” 
In characterizing romanticism Mr. Brownell says, on page 
49, that, as distinguished from classicism, ‘romanticism 
is consciousness of the background.” The complete efface- 
ment of the writer’s prejudices, the consciousness of fore- 
ground, background, and every possible relation—this is 
Mr. Brownell’s method; and his book is a contribution to 
literature as well as to criticism. : 

But its greatest excellence is not in its style, or attitude, 
or spirit. It is in the constant insistence on the greatest 
values in French art, and perhaps in all art—the values 
which make for composition, completeness, harmony, right- 
eousness. ‘ What distinguishes the civilized from the sav- 
age appreciation,” Mr. Brownell says on page 131, “ is the 
passion for order.” And it is the expression of this passion 
which has made great the greatest things in French art. 

To us the most important chapters in the work are those 
on the romantic and realistic painters—Delacroix, Millet, 
Corot, Rousseau, Gér6me, and Courbet, Bastien-Lepage, 
Manet, Monet. Mr. Brownell somewhere says in the work 
that “to be permanently attaching, a picture should be 
something more than even pictorial—it should give at least 
a hint of the painter’s philosophy.” And it may be said of 
really creative criticism that it should be something more 
than merely critical—should give a hint of philosophy, 
point of view, attitude. There is the soundest of philosophy 
in these chapters, whose one defect is that they are too — 
concise and restrained. Indeed, our only real criticism of 
the book as a whole is that it is too brief and condensed. 
There are single chapters which demand the treatment of 
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a volume to fit the need of the average student. We hope 
this volume is only the syllabus or outline of a more com- 
plete treatise which Mr. Brownell will yet give us. 


% 


Interest in Russia and in things Russian is lively and widespread. 
Any book published under a reputable name and promising to 
add to our knowledge is eagerly examined. We confess that it 
was with large anticipations that we took up Russia under 
Alexander III. and in the Preceding Period; Translated from 
the German of H. von Samson-Himmelstierna, by J. Mor- 
rison, M.A.; edited, with Explanatory Notes and an Introduc- 
tion, by Felix Volhovsky (Macmillan & Co., New York), and 
with disappointment that we lay it down. The author of the 
original, as it appears, is an “ Ostsee Junker ;” that is, a German 
Romanist of extreme type, prejudiced against the Russians on 
both political and religious grounds. His work has not been 
translated in full for this volume, but selections have been made 
according to the discretion of the translator. In the two chap- 
ters at the beginning it is shown how Alexander became Czare- 
vich, and how entirely unsuited he is for the position of Czar. 
Though very mediocre in mental ability, as our writer is sure, 
Alexander, at the first, intended to-do right, but the murderous 
attempts of the enemies of imperialism, and the irremediable 
abuses of Russian bureaucracy, drove him to despair. After 
enumerating the many disorders which attended the initiation 
of the present Czar into the mysteries of statecraft, the author 
remarks: “ These velleities, which were so little in keeping with 
the transparent honesty of his character, and which had been 
forced upon him, were only brought to a close by the outbreak 
of the Turkish war ;” and then he goes on to hint rather broadly 
that what intellect Alexander might have had became impaired 
by reason of the stress of the dangers of those early years. 
Further on in the book we find this: : 

Friends and foes are agreed that the present absolute ruler of all the Russias 
possesses in an unusual degree the virtues of an estimable private man. He 
is an excellent husband, a loving father, and an economical and conscientious 
master of his house. He has an antipathy to all kinds of untruthfulness, 
immorality, and frivolity, and he is distinguished for the industry and punctu- 
ality with which he fulfills the duties of his high calling... . The present 
Emperor’s innate nature is impressionable, and ever prone to be at variance 
with itself; his contact with the world (as we have seen) has driven him 
to distrust and doubt both himself and others; in spite of his most strenu- 
ous endeavors to become a self-sufficient autocrat, he has never succeeded in the 
process. His characteristic reserve arises partly from an inborn and invincible 
shyness, partly from a want of self-confidence. The Emperor is almost imper- 
vious to the counsel and opinions of other people—not because he always has 
his own private opinion, in which he puts implicit trust, but because he holds 
it as aduty to be and to appear incapable of being influenced, and because he 
fears the appearance of dependence still more than dependence itself. 

Then follow pages upon the Russian court-life, which seem 
to us nowhere to rise above the quality of commonplace news- 
paper correspondence. The Empress is described as one 
absorbed in an unceasing round of balls and fétes, and addicted 


to stupendous bills for millinery and dressmaking. The effect | 


of this august example is to withdraw the courtiers and nobil- 
ity from political concerns. The Emperor, it is pointed out, 


has no ministry, only ministers. Each chief of a department - 


is directly subordinate to the Emperor, and receives from the 
Emperor directions for the conduct of that department of pub- 
lic affairs committed to his care. This is not exactly true. 
The chapter on Finland, and that which gives a summary of 
“ Alexander Kosh:lev’s Memoirs,” are of positive worth, be- 
cause they illustrate the imperial method of the “ Russification ” 
of non-Slavonic races that come under the rule of the Czar. 
While we do not doubt that the Russian “ bureaucrats ” have 
wronged both the Poles and Finns, we are not able to see that 
their general policy differs far from that of Great Britain with 
India, and the United States with her acquired territory. The 
account of the Aksakovs, drawn from “ Ivan Sergyevich Aksakov 
in his Letters,” published at Moscow in 1888, is particularly 
interesting, for it narrates the rise and development of the 
“ Slavophil ” party, which has profoundly affected the Russians’ 
opinion of themselves and of the réle which they ought to play 
upon the stage of European international politics. In 1889 
died, at an advanced age, Krayeevsky, “the Nestor of the Rus- 
sian press,” the last of Russian journalists—for police censorship 
has now rendered journalism impossible. “The Russia of 
to day,” says our German author, “ possesses newspapers and 
reviews in considerable number. But there is not one among 
the many daily papers of St. Petersburg, some of them of very 
large size, that could justly claim to be dignified and independ- 
ent—not one the contributors to which are notably talented.’* 


The Germ-Plasm: A Theory of Heredity. By Aug. Weis- 
mann. Contemporary Science Series. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) Every one nowadays has heard of Weismann and his 
theory; almost every one knows that the theory has to do in 
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some way with heredity and evolution; many know that in it 
germ-plasm plays an important part. Very few, however, even 
after reading the author’s “ Essays on Heredity,” have had a 
clear idea of his theory in its entirety. This new book—“ The 
Germ-Plasm ”—is intended to give such an idea. No one not 
particularly interested in the progress of biology can have any 
conception of its rapidity. Nageli, in 1884, published his work, 
‘© Mechanico-Physiological Theory of Descent.” Of it Weis- 
mann says: ‘‘ This book doubtless exercised a great influence on 
the views of that time.” Nine years in modern biology means 
much. Weismann does not present his theory as ultimate, but 
simply as tentative. He himself has changed views much,since 
his early essays. The germ-plasm, as he first announced it, 
attracted by its simplicity. It is today by no means simple. 
The book is not easy reading, but it is interesting and will repay 
close and careful attention. The treatment is extremely con- 
densed, but nearly five hundred closely printed pages are required 
for its presentation. In a brief review we cannot give even a 
bare outline. The author devotes a Part First to a statement 
of the theory itself. We once looked upon the ce//, with its 
nucleus, as an ultimate structural element of organs. But now, 
Weismann claims, we must look upon the nucleus itself as vastly 
complex. He recognizes minute vital units, called dzophors. 
These assimilate, grow, multiply by division. A mass of bio- 
phors, of the same kind or of various kinds, definitely arranged, 
makes “the primary constituents of the individual cells of the 
body, and together form the second order of vital units—/zhe 
determinants.” ‘ The germ-cell of a species of plant or animal 
must contain as many determinants as the organ has cells or 
groups of cells which are independently variable from the germ 
onwards.” These determinants are definitely arranged into zds, 


which in turn aggregate into zdants. And all this elaborate 


grouping of elements is contained within the nucleus of a germ- 
cell, and makes up the material vehicle of heredity! If achildis 
to resemble the parent, it is because it is built from a bit of germ- 
plasm which contains zdan?s of the parental form. Is there, in 
the offspring, to be a spot of black scales at a definite place, sim- 
ilar to one on the parent? it will be because from the parent 
the germ-cell receives a determinant for its building. Every 
spot or line or growth in the offspring is the result of a deter- 
minant from the parent, itself derived from the determinant which 
in the parent gave rise to the spot or line or growth. Lack of 
space forbids a more detailed development of thetreatment. In 
Parts Second, Third, and Fourth, Weismann applies his theory to 
various problems. He shows how by it one may explain regen- 
eration of lost parts, multiplication by fission and gemmation, 
alternation of generations, reversion, dimorphism and poly- 
morphism, etc., etc. Many of these discussions are of extreme 
interest, and in their course the conception of the germ-plasm 
becomes more and more complicated, until we feel like saying 
with the author in his closing paragraph: “Thus an ever- 
increasing complexity of the substance which renders the repe- 
tition of the organism possible is gradually produced in the 
phylogeny of living beings, and eventually reaches so high a de- 
gree that it is difficult to believe that such an infinite complexity 
of structure can actually exist in particles so minute. The more 
deeply, however, we penetrate into the phenomena of heredity, 
the more firmly are we convinced that something of the kind 
does exist, for it is impossible to explain the observed phenomena 
by means of much simpler assumptions. We are thus reminded 
afresh that we have to deal not only with the infinitely great, but 
also with the infinitely small ; the idea of size is a purely relative 
one, and on either hand extends infinity. ” 


Blackfoot Lodge Tales: The Story of a Prairie People. By 
George Bird Grinnell. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 
Mr. Grinnell knows the Blackfeet and loves them. He has 
gathered some of their lodge tales, so that, when the old 
things have passed away and the children of the children of the 
men now living shall be like white people, they may “ know how 
it used to be in their fathers’ days.” Unusual skill is shown in — 
the telling of the tales, for, while they are in good English, 
pleasant and comprehensible to the white reader, they are full 
of the Indian thought and mark:d by his directness and sim- 
plicity. Reading them, we see with wonderful clearness the 
Blackfoot mind. The stories are grouped as “ Stories of Ad- 
venture,” *“ Stories of the Ancient Times,” and “ Stories of the 
Old Man.” The author himself then takes up the tale and 
gives “The Story of the Three Tribes.” The Blackfeet, Pie- 
gans, and Bloods, like in language, kin in blood, the same in 
belief and lore—these are “ The Three Tribes.” Perhaps the 
westernmost tribes of the great Algonkin group,.they lived on the 
prairies to the east of the Rocky Mountains. Always depend- 
ent on the buffalo, after they had gained the gun and the horse 
from the white man they gave themselves up to the one occupa- 
tion—buffalo-hunting. Mr. Grinnell concisely sketches the 
people, their history, life, society, religion, and present condi- 


$28 


tion. It is the old story of a primitive folk yielding ‘before one 
further advanced. It is the old story (though little realized) of 
a noble people making a manly effort to meet new conditions 
and requirements. The book is an admirable contribution to folk- 
lore, and as such deserves a wide reading; but it is also an 
earnest plea for justice, a cry for sympathy, and as such deserves 
a much wider reading. 


Professor Kuffarath, of the Brussels Conservatory, is the 
author of a series of monographs describing and characterizing 
Wagner’s operas. “ Siegfried,” “« Die Walkiire,” “ Lohengrin,” 
and “ Parsifal” have already appeared, and have proved very 
acceptable to the lovers of the great poet musician. The books 
are notable for a rare combination of thorough knowledge of 
the subject with excellent literary judgment and taste; and they 
form, perhaps, the best commentary and exposition of the Wag- 
nerian opera which has yet appeared. The latest of these 
works, that on Parsifal, has been translated for the Brooklyn 
Seidl Society and issued by Messrs. Tait, Sons & Co., of this 
city. ‘The scope of the work is indicated by the headings of its 
chapters : “ The Legend,” “ History and Poetry,” “« The Drama,” 
“ The Genesis,” “ The Performance,” “ The Score,” etc. Every- 
thing relating to “ Parsifal’’ which the music-lover needs to 
know, or which is necessary for a very intelligent and thorough 
wT of Wagner, is presented between the covers of this 

ook. 


Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth, by a Layman (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York), is not a new book; it has been lying on 
our desk for a considerable time awaiting a review; yet it is too 
good a book to be put one side without a word of commenda- 
tion—a fate which awaits some useful books in the throng of 
those which sometimes elbow each other out of place in the 
editor’s sanctum. This book is the story of the one incomparable 
Life, simply told, reverently told, let us add pictorialiy told ; but 
without any attempt at effect, perhaps without quite enough dra- 
matic power or artistic color. It is intended for children, or at 
least for young people; it will require reading aloud to them by the 
father or mother, that the reader may impart by the voice some- 
thing of that tone of pathos and power, the attempt to produce 
which is sensationalism, the unconscious and unintentioned pro- 
duction of which is the highest art. It is in prose something 
analogous to Longfellow’s telling of the same story in poetry. 


Those who perforce do most of their traveling at home will 
take great interest in Scenes from Every Land, which is spe- 
cially designed to aid this method of gaining a knowledge of 
foreign lands. It is a large folio volume containing over five 
hundred photographs (generally very well reproduced) of a large 
size (11% by 14% inches). The whole forms a “ photographic 
panorama” or pictorial tour of the globe. The photographs 
were all taken especially for this work, and the accompanying 
descriptive text is written by well-known authors, who in most 
cases have special personal knowledge of the localities treated. 
Colonel Thomas L. Knox, of “ Boy Travellers” fame, is the 
general editor, and among the writers are Dr. E. E. Hale, Dr. 
Washington Gladden, the Hon. W. C. B. Breckinridge, the Hon. 
Henry Watterson, Dr. Russell Conwell, and Hamilton W. Ma- 
bie. (Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick, Springfield, O ) 


Mr. Henry Irving is not only the greatest of living English 
actors, he is also a man of fine and high personal culture and a 
thinker and writer on certain subjects well worth serious at- 
tention. His lectures on 7hke Drama, now collected in a book 
bearing that name, were delivered, two before the Philosoph- 
ical Institution in Edinburgh, one before Harvard, and one 
before Oxford. They are all dignified in manner, are couched in 
excellent English, and treat the stage in its broad relations to 
art, literature, and civilization. The subjects are “ The Art of 
Acting,” “ Four Great Actors,” and “ The Stage as It Is.” Mr. 
Irving is a firm believer in the educative value of the drama, 
holds that in tone and character it is improving and bound to 
improve, and as to pure art regards it as of equal standing with 
its sisters. (Tait, Sons & Co., New York.) 


Catherine, by Frances M. Peard, is an excellent instance of 
how little material can be made to go into a novel that publish- 
ers will accept. It is the story of a shallow and uninteresting 
young woman and her lovers. There is no plot, almost no 
movement, and no development of character worth the name. 
There seems to be no further moral purpose to the Story than 
to impress upon us the truth that beauty is only skin deep. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Little Comrade Mine, by Martha Burr Banks(D. D. Merrill 
& Co., New York), is a story especially designed for little girls. 
The plot is simple and the purpose deep. It is the effort of a 
little girl, the daughter in a rich family, to carry out the idea 
that all men are brothers. There is a fascinating scene in the 
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story in which a mother and son who have been separated meet, 
of course at the unexpected moment. The book is beautifully 
bound, printed, and illustrated. 


The latest addition to the Knickerbocker Nuggets Series 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York) is Chapman’s famous transla- 
tion of Homer's Iliad, which derives its chief interest from the 
fact that it gives us the Homer of the Elizabethan period. The 
translation is issued in three well-printed volumes, contains the 
author’s preface, and is illustrated not with reference to mere 
embellishment, but to aid the reader in realizing the poem in a 
vital sense. 3 


Students of the Bible and of theology will find valuable 
matter in Books and Their Use: An Address, by Professor J. 
H. Thayer, D.D., Litt.D. We would especially call the atten- 
tion of all those who w'sh to know what books go to make up a 
good working library for a pastor, to the “ List of Books ” which 
Professor Thayer gives at the end of the volume. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Henry T. Finck’s “ Life of Wagner” will be brought 
out soon. It will contain several interesting portraits. 

—Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published a new edition 
of Henry Norman’s entertaining and sprightly book on “ The 
Real Japan,” reviewed at length in these columns at the time of 
its first publication. | | 

—Mr. William Winter has in press a second series of papers, 
to be issued with the title “* Shadows of the Stage,” in which he 
writes of the elder Booth, Miss Rehan, Lawrence Barrett,. 
Richard Mansfield, Bernhardt, Ristori, and Modjeska. 

—Of the mass of unpublished material left by Victor Hugo, 
M. Vacquerie writes: “ The inventory which Meurice and my- 
self have made of his manuscripts, and which has now lasted 
eighteen months, has already placed us in possession of no fewer 
than 400,000 papers and notes which we have had to sift and 
classify.” A volume of unpublished poems is to appear very 
soon. 

—Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have just issued the third edition 
of Professor Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth,” which has. 
been for several years in preparation. The work has been 
thoroughly revised for entire accuracy, and has been brought 
down to date so far as facts are concerned. Few things have 
happened of late in the publishing world quite so encouraging 
as the fact conveyed by the announcement on the title-page of 
this volume, “ Forty-sixth Thousand.” The second volume wil} 
be issued at an early date, and will receive fuller attention. 


Books Received 


| A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK 
Adeney, Walter F. Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. $1.50. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., NEW YORK 
Adams, W. I. Lincoln. Amateur Photography. 50 cts. 
Greeley on Lincoln. Edited by Joel Benton. $1.25. . 
Spurgeon, C. H. The Gospel of the Kingdom. $1.50. 
C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Smith, Edward. A History of the Schools of Syracuse. $3. 
Laurie, S.S. John A. Comenius. $1. 
: ROBERT CLARKE & CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
Bibliotheca Americana, 1893. 50 cts. ; 
THE DAILY INVESTIGATOR, NEW YORK 
Cornwallis, Kinahan ‘The Conquest of Mexicoand Peru: $1. | 
é HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK. 
Bridge. Horatio. Personal Recollections of National Hawthorne. $1.25. 
Black, William. Shandon Bells. 8octs. 
Stanley, Henry M. Slavery andthe Slave Tradein Africa. 5octs. 
Rogers, Clara K. The Philosophy of Singing. $1.50. 
Gordon, Hon. Sir Arthur, The Earlof Aberdeen. $1. 
McCarthy, Justin. The Dictator. $1.25. 
HUGH R. HILDRETH PRINTING CO., ST. LOUIS | 
Mallinckrodt, James F. Nevissimum Organon; ur, Science, Literature, and: 


Religion. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
The Divinity of Jesus Christ. By the Authors of ** Progressive Orthodoxy.” $1. 
Horatian Echoes. Translated by John O. Sargent. Introduction by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. $1.50. 
ime ne ee erse. By Various Translators. Edited by Wm. H.. 
ppleton. $1.50. i 
Fletcher, W. I. Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature. Vol. III. $8. 
ee LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Beale, Anne. Simplicity and Fascination. 50 cts. 
Douglas, Amand M. Lost ina Great City. 50 cts. 
Wood, Henry. Ideal Suggestion Through Mental Photography. $1.25. 
LITTELL & CO., BOSTON 
Littell’s Living Age. | 
| D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON 


Rimmer, Caroline H. Figure-Drawing for Children. 


$1.25. 

| MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 

Wood, James. Survivals in Christianity. $1.50. 

Crockett, $. R. The Stickit Minister and Some Common Men. $1.75. 
ROBERTS BROS., BOST 


ON 
Pere — L. Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner. Vols. III. and 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Robertson, John M. The ex Hours Question. (Imported.) $1. 
Henderson, Rev. Archibald, D.D. Palestine. 

Elton, Charles I.,and Mary A. Elton. The Great Book-Collectors. (Imported.) 


$2.50. 
Hardy, W. J._ Book-Plates. (Imported.) $2.50. 
Gower, Lord Ronald. Joanof Arc. (Imported.) $7.50. 
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Correspondence 


Woman’s Work in Connection 
with the American Board 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Among the societies for women which 
show remarkable progress and growth dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years the “« Woman’s 
Board of Missions” holds a prominent 
place. 


It consists of three branches or divis- 


ions, the first of which was incorporated 
by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
in 186c, and, shortly after, the other two 
were incorporated in Illinois and Califor- 
nia, respectively. 

In the comparatively short period which 
has elapsed since this society was formed 
it has attained a leading position among 
- women’s societies, and wields an influence 
that is felt throughout a large part of the 
world. 

While, however, it stands in the front 
rank of societies in regard to breadth of 
purpose and liberality of aim, in its prac- 
tical working details it is limited by some 
circumstances that are not fully appreci- 

ated by its members, and only need to be 
better understood to meet with instant 
protest from the broad-minded, progress- 
ive women who compose the greater part 
of the society. | | 

The annual income of the Eastern 
Board alone is about $150,000, and of the 
other branches somewhat less, and this 
money is expended for the work particu- 
larly under the charge of the society, z. ¢., 
for salaries of lady missionaries and sup- 
port of the work belonging to them in the 
foreign field. 

The limitations to which I refer are 
the following : The estimates for necessary 
appropriations for medical, educational, 
and city missionary work are made by the 
different missions to which the women 
working under this society belong, but in 
no single instance are the women allowed 
a vote in the foreign field in thé draw- 
ing up of these estimates—a matter which 
_ so vitally affects the plan and purpose 
of their work. When these estimates 
reach the headquarters of the Board, those 
involving the expenditure of the money 
collected by the Woman’s Board are voted 
upon by the Corporators, but subject to 
the approval of the Prudeatial Committee 
of the A. B. C. F. M. 

The Woman’s Board has no power in- 
dependently to appoint workers for the for- 
eign field, but may suggest candidates, 
who are examined by the Prudential Com- 
-mittee before being appointed. 

This plan of organization may have 
seemed natural and appropriate twenty-five 
years ago, when the Woman’s Board first 
Came into existence, but in the present 
State of society, with all the progress that 
has been made in woman’s work, it is very 

much out.of place. 

Picture a station far in the interior of 
some foreign land, where: some broad- 
minded, progressive woman doctor is try- 
ing to impress upon the community the 
results of the careful training and scientific 


_ education that she has received. Possibly 


her associates are men far inferior to her 
in judgment and education, but in the de- 
cision of all questions pertaining to the 
work of the station, and even her own per- 
sonal work, they may vote and she may not; 
and in official representation in the organ- 
ized body of the general mission, and in 
Official reports to Boston, she has no place. 


Whatever the attitude of the Prudential 


Committee may be towards the vital ques- 


tions at present agitating the Christian 
world in regard to missions, such as the 
value of medical and publication work 
and higher education as missionary forces. 
that attitude will be more or less stamped 
upon the Woman’s Board and its workers 
in the foreign field, from the very nature 
of their intimate connection. It has proved 
so in the past, and cannot be otherwise. 

Two remedies might be proposed for 
this evil. Either separate the work of the 
Woman’s Board from that of the A. B. C. 
F. M. in toto, the Woman’s Board appoint- 
ing its own missionaries, and supporting 
their work by appropriations sent directly 
from the treasury of the Woman’s Board, 
and not as at present through the treas- 
ury of the A. B.C. F. M.; or give the 
women equal representation, both at home 
and abroad, in mission matters. The Pru- 
dential Committee, or official controlling 
body, would then be composed of both 
men and women, and the delegates to the 
official meetings of the missions abroad 
would be appointed by the different sta- 
tions to represent their work without re- 
gard to sex. 

The present system, at least as far as 
the Woman’s Board is concerned, in its 
home relations, is a very good example of 
‘taxation without representation ;” for a 
large sum of money annually expended in 
missions by the A. B. C. F. M. is collected 
by the Woman’s Board working under its 
direction. This principle of “ taxation 
without representation ” our ancestors re- 
belled against, and their descendants of 
the present day are not behind them in 
their sense of justice and right. X. 


Choice Investments 


To the Editors of The Christian Unions 


It is a grand achievement of the energy 
and enterprise of Christian faith of our 
day that is accomplished in the munificent 
provisions for building up and endowing 
the great central institutions of Christian 
learning in our land. The gifts for this 
object have of late been so many and so 
princely that it would seem that all legitimate 
wants of our larger colleges and universi- 
ties were in the way of being amply pro- 
vided for. At the same time there is clearly 
a danger that the newer and smaller insti- 
tutions, which are the pioneers of Christian 
progress in home and foreign mission 
fields, may fail of even a moderate provis- 
ion for their most urgent needs. 

Two facts in regard to these institutions 
tend to neutralize the appeals which are 
made in their behalf. First, the object 
is remote, therefore the urgency and im- 
portance of the work are inadequately un- 
derstood, and, in the case of givers influ- 
enced by a desire to make their gifts a 
monument for themselves or friends, these 
distant places do not strongly attract their 
attention. Second, the sums which they 
require being relatively small, they are not 
only overlooked by large givers, but their 
importance is often very wrongly measured 
by the amount asked for their work. 

Of course a little serious thought on the 
subject ought to make it plain that there 
is no far nor wear in the kingdom of our 
Lord; besides, these days of easy and 
rapid communication are making the most 
distant nations our very near neighbors; 
and for monuments, those are the best ones 
where the best and most enduring work is 
done. Add to this the undoubted fact 
that, for the classes whom they are de- 
signed to reach, these smaller colleges ren- 
der a service and accomplish important 
xesults which larger institutions would find 


Over Fifty 
‘Teachers of Cookery 


(and in their work they 
must. have the best) are using 


“If you want the best, buy Cleveland's.” 


it impossible to do. Is there not, then, 
here a special and very inviting field for 
benevolent people who have only moder- 
ate sums to bestow? One might easily 
feel disheartened and disinclined to offer 
a small gift where millions were being 
flung into the scales. In our mission col- 
leges moderate sums accomplish so much, 
and meet needs so urgent and imperative 
in their nature, that one may feel that any 
offering he can make will contribute a dis- 
tinct and perceptible impulse to the work 
of Christ in the world. 

In this respect the Central Turkey Col- 
lege at Aintab is a representative case. 
It has already, by more than sixteen years 
of effective work, abundantly illustrated its 
efficiency as a mission agency and a means 
of promoting all branches of reform in 
Turkey. Seriously crippled by a disas- 
trous fire over two years ago, it has restored 
and enlarged its main building, and now 
appeals to friends in America for $17,000 
to enable it to meet the urgent require- 
ments of its present position. This appeal 
is fully indorsed by the Prudential Com- 
mittee, and supported by a Board of Trus- 
tees who have general control of the 
institution, and hold and disburse all funds 
contributed in America for the College. 
While a much larger sum could be well 
employed in enlarging and perfecting its 
work, the $17,000 is imperatively needed 
to keep it in growing condition. Will not 
men and women of moderate means, in dis- 
posing of their property either by gift or 
legacy, remember this as one of the insti- 
tutions well deserving and urgently need- 
ing theirsupport? The Treasurer is S.F. 
Wilkins, Esq., 19 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

(Rev.) AMERICUS FULLER. 


Three Great Enemies 


NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, AND 
DYSPEPSIA 


Another Victory for Hood’s 


‘*For over twenty years I have suffered with neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, and dyspepsia. Many times 
I could not turn in bed. Several physicians have 
treated me and I have tried different remedies, but 
all failed to give me permanent relief. Five years 


HOOD'S 


Sarsaparilla 


CURES 


ago I began to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it has 
done me a vast amount of good. Since beginning to 
take it I have not had a sick day. I am 72 years old 
and enjoy good health, which I attribute to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.”” Mrs. E. M. Burt, W. Kendall,N.Y. 


HOOD’S PILLS cure all Liver Ills, Biliousness, 
Jaundice, Indigestion, Sick Headache. 2§c. 


& 


- Seal Harbor, Mount Desert Island, Me. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 


will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Arkansas, Agricultural and Mineral Resources of. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., Scenic Features and Points 
of Interest in Immediate Vicinity of. Alta Vista * 
Hotel. 

Cushing’s Island, Me.: The Gem of Casco Bay. 
Views on the Island. 

Dingman’s Ferry, Pa.: The Pearl of Sylvan Re- 
treats. High Falls Hotel, with view of Ding- 
man’s Ferry. . 

El Dorado Springs, Mo. Grand Central Hotel, 
Summer and Winter Resort. 

Excelsior Spring, Mo. In the Famous Fishing 
River Valley. The Elms Hotel. 

Franconia, N. H. The Franconia Inn; on south- 
easterly slope of Sugar Hill. 

Greenwich, Conn., on Long Island Sound. Indian 
Harbor Hotel. 

Hunter, N.Y. In the Catskill Mountains. Hotel 
St. Charles. 

Kansas: Facts about the Soil, Climate, History, 
etc., for Home-Seekers and Home-Builders. Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad. 

Linville, N. C., Western North Carolina: The Most 
Beautiful Mountain Region of the Continent. 
Eseeola Inn and Surroundings. 

Missouri, Statistics and Information concerning the 
State of. Missouri Pacific Railroad. 

National Prohibition Park, Port Richmond, Staten 
Island, New York, Description of, asa Summer 
Resort and a place for a Permanent Home. 

Orkney Hotel, Springs and Baths, Shenandoah 
County, Virginia. 

St. Joseph, Mich., Sixty miles from Chicago on Ben- 
ton Harbor. Hotel St. Joseph. 

Souvenir of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
Compliments of the Hotel Knutsford. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. ? 

The Gren- 
cove Hotel. 

Sorrento, Me., A Summer at. Yachting, Fishing, 
Gunning, Driving, and numerous other attrac- 
tions. Hotel Sorrento and Cottages. 

Tours, Two Special, to the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, Niagara Falls, and Washington, 
D. C. Personally conducted by Mrs. M. A. 
Crosley. 

Tour, Special, to Alaska, the Great Northwest, the 
Yellowstone National Park, World’s Columbian 
Exposition, and Niagara Falls. 

Utah Hot Springs. Winter and Summer Health 
and Pleasure Resort. 


To the World’s Columbian Exposition 
via the Michigan Central, ‘‘The Niagara Falls 
Route,” is the title of a handsome folder, profusely 
illustrated, which contains much valuable informa- 
tion for those who intend visiting the World’s Fair. 
Copies will be furnished upon application to W. H. 
Underwood, Eastern Passenger Agent, Buffalo, N.Y. 


New and elegant equipment on the gpringfeld 
Line “M‘dday Limited.” Vestibuled throughout, 
and only five hours and forty minutes between New 
York and Boston. 


CALIFORNIA AND 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


is beautifully illustrated in “‘*THE TRAVELER,” a 
monthly J ournal of Travel and Recreation, and designated 
by the press the most elegant journal published in the 
United States.”” The Engravings are changed each month 
throughout. 

and The Traveler will be mailed 

SEND $ 1 00 to your address for one year. 

Asaguarantee of good faith, the 
SP ECIAL. publisSers hereby agree 4s return 
the $1.00 to all subscribers who will write us within one 
week after receipt of the first number of ‘‘The Traveler” 
that they are not satisfied with the investment. Is this 
not asair proposition 


Address THE TRAVELER, 602 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Established 1836 


BAZAR DU VOYAGE 


TRAVELERS’ OUTFITTERS 
No. 1 Wall Street, cor. Broadway, New York 
RELIABLE TRUNKS AND BAGS 
Steamer-chairs rented for $1 each the round trip. 
Send for our Outfit List— Mailed Free. 


TOURS 
Cook’s European Tours 


ESTABLISHED 1841 
_ ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 
A series of seven first-class sparties will leave New York 
during the ensuing season. First departure by 
S.S. TEUTONIC, MAY 3 
Succeeding dates as follows: May 20, June 17, 28 
puly 1s. These parties will visit all the picturesque and 


istorical porti f E a 
NCLUDING THE PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN 
CAPITALS. 


INCLUDING 


A special illustrated programme of 160 pages can be 
obtained free on application to 
Thos. Cook & son, 261 & 1225 Broadway, N.Y. 
or BosTon, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
A Week at the World’s Fair: Howtodoit. Send for 
programme. 


A lady,: well connected, 

; PE and of extended experi- 

ence in travel abroad, de- 

sires position as traveling 

companion or chaferon. Address COMPANION, care 
A. de Potter, 1122 Broadway, N. Y. 


PDE POTTER’ TOURS 10 EUROPE 


FOURTEENTH SEASON 
The Best in plan; most select in membership; 
in | and hotel arrangements. Parties 
eave May 13, June 28, and July 8. : 
THE OLD WORLD (120 pages), with programs, 
upon applicatien. 
A. DE POTTER, 1122 Broadway, New York 


ORLD’S FAIR, EUROPE, HOLY LAND— 
Select parties; best ticketing facilities; choices: 
ocean berths. Send for ‘* Tourist Gazette.’’ 


H. Gaze & Sons, 113 B’way, New York. (Est. 1844.) 


TOURS”"EUROPE 


Sailing July and Aug.; $275 upwards. Send for itine- 
raries. EDWIN JONES, 462 acon Ave., Brooklyn,N.Y. 
FALL TOUR to EGYPT and HOLY LAND 


O THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 
—A tour through Ireland, England, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, etc. The leader is a native of Denmark and an 
experienced tourist and linguist. Cost of tour, $77 é: 
Length, 13 weeks. Party leaves New York June 24th. 
For itineraries, etc., address Miss Schmidt, care iss 
Crosthwaite, Nat’l] Bureau of Ed.,; Nashville, Tenn. 


War's REST TOUR ASSOCIATION, 
264 Boylston St.. Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
prospectus for 1893. ‘Tourists’ Hand-book, ** A Summer 
in England,’’ price fifty cents.. 


RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by | A. C. BILICKE & CO. 


Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, Cal. 


Headquarters for tourists to the great Lick Observatory, 
on the summit of Mt. Hamilton. Illustrated souvenir de- 
scriptive of San Jose, Mt. Hamilton, and Palo Alto sent 
on request. GEORGE P. SNELL, Manager. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, descri Colorado Springs, 
request by bing BARN 


IN AMERICA’S CITY OF SUNSHINE 


DENVER - 


the Hore. METROPOLE 


abo EUROPEAN PLAN 


the FZROWN- PALACE OTEL 


ABSOLUTELY AMERICAN PLAN 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED WORK 


Connecticut 


NEW BEARDSLEY HOUSE 


Fourth year under present management. 


Send for de- 


Illinois 
For Rent in Chicago 


Two suites of three rooms each, also single rooms, in 
large private resilience on B_ nd Ave , within five minutes’ 
ride of World’s Fair Grounds, in rretty suburb, one block 
from Lake Michigan; beautiful beach; close to transit 
lines; near Hotel Endeavor, which has first-class Res- 

. Reference : Cashier American Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago Address C. B. H., 100 Washington St. 
(Room 1,301), Chicago, Ill. 


World’s Fair Visitors will find at 


“THE LINDEN” 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Pleasant rooms in choice residence and prohibition dis- 
trict, within ten minutes’ walk of the Grounds. Engage 
your rooms now. Particulars and beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet on application. Correspondence solicited. 

Address E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


HOTEL VERNON 


(EUROPEAN) 


4227 T0 4233 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
(In the Prohibition District.) 
Excellent Restaurant in Connection 


ARE YOU COMING TO THE WORLD'S COLUM- 
SIAN EXPOSITION? _If so, secure your accommoda- 
tions at once. This ELEGANT NEW HOTEL is 
situated in the choicest residence district in Chicago 
midway between the Fair Grounds and city, on line o 
elevated ro7ds and steam and cable cars. References (by 
ermission) : Houghtaling & Co., mortgage 
the Bank of Commerce; ennings Trust Com- 
-pany; J. H. Pickrell, Secretary American Short-Horn 

reeders’ Association. For further particulars address 

HOTEL VERNON, 

ALBERT. MENDEL, Proprietor, 

4227 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


— FAIR GUESTS desiring rooms near 
Jackson Park address Miss PADDOCK, 4344 
Greenwood Avenue, Chicago. Terms, $1.00 to $1.50 
per day, each person. References given. 


leo} 


Maine 


Ottawa House 
Cushing’s Island, Me. 


The highest, healthiest, and most charming spot on the 
coast of Maine. Cottagestorent, all furnished. Mealsat 
the hotel Send for illustrated pamphlet to 

E. F. WOODBURY, Manager, Portland, Me. 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 
and quiet summer resort. Seashore and country con- 
bined. Safe boating. Good fishing. For descriptive 
circular, terms, etc., address E. F. SAFFORD, Prop. 


GLENCOVE 


Mt. Desert Island, Seal Harbor, Maine. 
Address LYMAN & CAMPBELL, Proprietors. 


S. W. HARBOR, MT. DESERT, ME. 


Island House 


Situated on south side of the island, is peing put in the 
best order; open for boarders une 1sth. erms mod- 
erate. Send to . H. CLARK, Prop’r. 


r circular. 
RAFPOR, MANOR INN 
For circular EMERY, Sullivan, Me. 


Beach, DONNELL HOUSE 


Ogens in Juve. Long Sands, a firm, hard beach nearly 
two miles in length, lies in front of the house. Country 
and seashore combined. Sea fishing, boating, and_bath- 
ing. Farmconnected. Splendiddrivesand walks Spring 
water. Send for booklet. B. G. DONNELL, Manager. 


Passaconaway Inn 
YORK CLIFFS, ME. 


Opens July rst. A modern hotel in the most beautiful 
spot in Maine. Send for illustrated circular: 
YORK CLIFFS IMPROVEMENT CoO., 
71 Broadway, New York. 


HOTEL ALBRACCA 


YORK HARBOR, MAINE 


New House. Third season will open 
June 1. 


scriptive pamphlet. 


GEO. A. SPENCER, Prop’r. 


Write for circular. 


W. L. BAKER, Prop. 
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Maine 
York Harbor, Maine 


Maryland 


THE ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
| THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
the city, offer exceptional advantages to families and tour- 
ists. nd for illustrated souvenir guide to Baltimore. 
GE AMS, Manager. 


Massachusetts 


OARD FOR SUMMER AT BILLERICA 
MASS.—Typical New England town; high and 
healthy ; large, airy rooms; 5 minutes to R R.; churches, 
public library. Address STEARNS House. Billerica, Mass. 


DUXBURY, MASS. 
Powder Point House 


and the Grove House and Cottage of Powder Point 

School will be open_for bearders frum July ¢ to Sept. 2. 
On Duxbury Bay. Boating, bathing, tent is-courts, shade- 
trees. $10 to $12 a week. Send for pictures. 


Good Roads 


Abound in the vicinity. of The Prescott, 
on Swampscott Beach. A morning drive along the 
ocean tront is exhilarating. Zhe Prescott faces the 
sea. A comfortable summer restiog-place. 

Mrs. F. H. GOULD, Lynn, Mass. 
RED ROCK HOUS Ocean St., Beach, 
LYNN, MASS. 

One of the most convenient and desirable resorts on the 
North Shore. Nowopen. e rooms, spacious closets ; 
safe beach for sea-bathing; extensive grounds. Also 
specially desirable family home in Boston, Mass., 35 to 
39 W. Newton Street. Open all the year. 

Mrs. M. E. STEARNS, Manager. 


New Hampshire 


: White Mountains, Bethle- 
| Echo Hill House hem, N. H., opens June ast. 
A pleasant summer home. rite for circulars. 
CALLAHAN & LEAVENS, Props. 


FRANCONIA, WHITE MTS. 


THE ELMWOOD 


Open June rst, under new management. Special rates 
for p une. Send for circular. 
G. PUTNEY, Manager, Franconia, N. H. 


— 


LAFAYETTE HOUSE, Franconia, 
White Mountains, N. H.—A delightful sum- 
mer resort amine the mountains. Open May 1. Send 
for circular. RICHARDSON BROS , Proprietors. 


Maes VIEW HOUSE, Franconia, 
N. H.—Commands an unexcelied view of Mt. 
Latayette and the Franconia range. Send for circulars 
$7 to $10 per week. Mrs. H. KNIGHT, Prop. 


A Lake and Mountain Scene 


of unique beauty and interest, that one can study for 
hours without tiring, can be seen from the piazzas of 
the HousE, at HOLDERNESS, NEw HAmp- 
SHIRE. Spend June Here. 

Illustrated book sent on request by Leon H. 
CiILLEY, Asquam House, Holderness, N. H. 


BELLEVUE HOUSE 


Open June 1 to November 1. Send for booklet. 
: J. A. BARNES’ SONS. 


June at Intervale, N. H. 


Reduced rates aa THE CLARENDON. Address 
for circular R. W. WEEKS. 


Intervale, N. H. 


Intervale House 


Opens June 
Reduced rates for that month. 
S. MUDGETT & SONS 


CARTER NOTCH HOUSE 


and Cottage, Jackson, N. H. Beautiful drives; 


mountain and intervale scenery. Reduced rates for June. 
rout . J. M. PERKINS & SON, p’rs. 


OUL 


of a place to spend the summer. 


Write now (a postal will do) 


to the Recreation Department of The Christian Union (Astor 


Place, New York) for suggestions and information. 


Facts about 


any summer resort in the world, any railway time-table, the 
circular of any hotel or boarding-house, sailings of steamships, 
hints about routes—whatever you want to know—will be sent 
postpaid, without charge, on application. 


There are many wonderful sights these days in 
Chicago, but none more so than the beautiful and touch- 
ing cyclorama of Jerusalem and the Crucifixion upon 
Wabash Ave., unless it be that matchless conception and 
wonderful.work, The Cyclorama of the Great Chicago 


Fire on Michigan Ave. The aggregate cost was over 


Four Hundred Thousand Dollars! 


THE 


HALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


help to decide. 


A house whose guests come back again 
and again,—a home. 

Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 
te fires, hot sea-water baths in the 
ouse ; 
these are what such a seaside home as THE 


A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, is sent free on 
i E. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic 


uiet, comfort, luxury, healih,— 
HALFONTE gives. | 


ee. It will 
City, N. J. 


‘New Hampshire 


SPEND THE MONTH OF JUNE AT 


The Iron Mountain House 


Jackson, N. H. 
Reduced rates. Send for circular. W. A. MESERVE. 


OPENS 
IN 
JUNE 


Low rates at the JACKSON 
FALLS HOUSE for June. Trout 
fishing. For pamphlet address 

TRICKEY BROS., 
Jackson, N. H. 


HITE MOUNTAINS.—Highland House, 


1,650 eduction for June an ember. nd fur 
circular. POTTLE. 


Oak Hill House 
LITTLETON, N. H. 


e of the most extended and magnificent views in the 
White Mountains. Perfect drainage; electric lights; all 
modern improvements. Send for circular, Farr Jarvis. 


New Hampshire 


THE KEARSARGE 


NORTH CONWAY 
OPENS JUNE 27th 
Sanitary arrangements perfect. 
L. J. RICKER, North Conway, N. H. 


NORTH CONWAY HOUSE 


NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 


Centrally located in the village. Now n. Terms 


RUSSELL COTTAGES 


Kearsarge Village, - North Conway, N. H. 
Open June 1st. Write for terms. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Mt. View House 


Whitefield, N. H. 
Send for circulars. W. F. DODGE & SON, Prop’s. 
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New Jersey 


New Jersey 


New York 


HE ALHAMBRA. S.W. or. Sewell Ave. and 
Heck St., Park, N J. Easy of access 
erms maderate. 
WM. I. GILL, Prop. 


ASBURY PARK, 


GRAND AVENUE HOTE New Jersey 


Modern improvements; steam heat. oe e ghey; year. 
rop’r. 


TS TON HOUSE, Asbury Park, N. J.— 
Sixteenth season. Near the Ocean and Wesle Lake. 

Superior table and service. Artesian water and perfect san- 

itary arrangements. Mrs. agner, P. O. Box 1003. 


HOTEL CLARENDON 


Near Beach. n all the year. First class in alll appoint- 
ments; terms Virginia Ave. Col. J. M. Clark. 
ATLANTIC 


DELAWARE CITY HOUS CITY 


N furnished; fine appointments; terms _reason- 
Ave., ach. S. E. BRADWAY. 


SOUTH LAKEWOOD PARK 


IN THE PINES 
SEND FOR ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED 
SOUVENIR OF SOUTH LAKEWOOD PARK 


Ly as & FIELD, 261 Broadway, New York City. 
FRANCISCUS, Bldg., 4th and 


ROBIN LAWN 


Beautiful private aaetonce at Summit, New Jerse 
Large, well located and urnished rooms now sendy. F a 
terms address P. O. 4, 132. 


HEALTH RESORT 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. 


T Pure ar. pure year round. 
e S, D2 r Oo 


The ELK’TON 


Modern conveniences; terms reasonable. 
Kentucky Ave., near be Mrs. E. WILE. 


VINELAND, GROVE HOUSE 


_ Beautifull situated. Modern conveniences. Every- 
hing see img N ew York references. 


THE EMERSON 


trictly first-class; terms reasonable. So. Carolina 
Ane SAM’L J. YOUNG, Prop. 


THE IRVINGTON 47EANTIC 


On the Beach; steam heat; elevator; music; mc “smoking 
and billiard rooms; filtered water. od fo 
CHAMBERS HOOPES. 


THE REVERE 


CITY 


Refurnished and improved; open all the year; full 
Pe Park Fm one J ames M. Moore, Prop. 
Near the B 


SAN MARCOS. 


Elegant and modern; “7 heat; elevator; piazzas 
under glass. $2.50 and $3 a day. 


VI CTORI A South Carolina Avenue 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot and cold sea sates baths. Good 
ocean view. M. WILLIAMS. 


THE WAVERLY 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Has all the modern improvements. Sea-water Baths on 
each floor. Perfect drainage, etc. L. T. BRYANT. 


Hotel Wellington 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Ocean end of Kentucky Avenue. Now open. 
M. A. & H. S. MILNOR. 


INE GROVE HOUSE, Brown's Mills-in- 
the-Pines, N. J.—Modern conveniences. Good 
table. Open the year round. Terms reasonable. 
CHAS. SMIRES, ‘Prop’r. 


THE ALDINE 


Near the beach. Sun parlors. baths ao ee: etc. 
First-class accommodations. THEO. MUELLER, Prop. 


HOTEL DEVON ™4y, 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. gp ved rea- 
onable. Mrs. T. R. BROOKS, Prop. 


PINE FOREST 
HOUSE 


LANCEWOOD (Whiting’s P.0O.), N. J. 


Situated in the most and t in the 
Pines of New Jersey, 200 feet above sea-level. ysicians 
have pronounced the air of Lancew to bea as pure and 
invigorating as that of any place in the coun 

own over 1,000 acres of land ing the the 
containing miles and miles of the most beautif 
per in every direction. Fine horses at the Pen nd 


errhe ‘hotel contains all the features that a refined taste 
can suggest; excellent table and service; pure spring 
water; steam, gas, bes sun un parlors, etc. 


Philadelphia Office: Jos. P. and Prop. 
nut Street (Com. Union Bldg. ) 


WALTON COTTAGE 
Morristown, N. J. 


Farm of 78 acres. Mountain air equal to Colorado for 
invalids, Spacious house, with best appointments; gas, 
sanitary p ee superior cuisine an attendance; pure 


spring water; st pling tos ALTON, 


PARK HOUSE, Sumit, N. J. 


Modern heat; 
under glass. 


SEVERANCE & SON, fires 


New York 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


L 
AMPERSAND 


On Lower Saranac Lake 


Will Open June 1 
For Illustrated Pamphlet and plan of rooms address 
EATON & YOUNG, - Managers, 
Ampersand, Franklin Co., N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


The ALGONQUIN 


Lower Saranac Lake 


Open to Nov. 1st. Elevation about 2,000 feet. Boat- 
ing. Fishing, Lawn-tennis, Orchestra, etc. Cuisine and 
service first-class. Special rates to July 1st. Illustrated 
book on application. 

JOHN HARDING, Algonquin, N. Y. 


Helderber rig 
W HITE SULPHU PRINGS HOUSE 
Berne, Co., 
is the place for season boarders. Write applications early 
fortzrms. Address as above. 


LUE MOUNTAIN Moun- 
tain Lake, N. Y. YLER M. MERWIN 
Proprietor. Finest view of a Shoes and Mountains in the 
ADIRONDACKs. Good boating and fishing. Free 
from Hay Fever. Open allthe year. Terms reasonable. 

Send for circulars. 


BRENTWOOD anone tae rin 
AMONG THE PINES 

The HOTELS “BRENTWOOD” and“ AUSTRAL” 
will open April 1 and 15 respectively. The temperature 
and climatic conditions are similar to Lakewood. The 
hotels contain all modern improvements, including gas, 
elevator, steam heat, electric bells, etc. Distance, 41 
miles; time, 1% hours from New York or Brooklyn. 

For circulars, terms, etc., address S, H. SCRIPTURE, 
180 St. James Place, Brooklyn. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW WORK 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 

Elevated location, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee 

Personal care of experienced 8s. All 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
tion, and amusement. 

Elegant fire-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
Asphalt roof promenade. Steam heat, open fires, electric 
bells, safety e ee. teeeraph, telep one. Cuisine under 

Emma P. Ewing, of Chautauqua 


On line D., 1 & W. R. R., between New York and 
Buffalo. Open all the veer, For illustrated circular, etc., 
address J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 


APLEWOOD HOUSE AND COTTAGES 
Ellenville, N. -¥.—Newly furnished and fitted 

with modern ap peences. Milk, fruit, and vegetables trom 
owner’s farm. arge rooms; sha dy lawn. N. LEFEVER. 


ISLAND HARBOR 


uiet home for families. Terms reasonable. 
ye Afi FTON, Prop., - Hague, Warren Co, N. Y. 


Keene Valley, TAHAWUS HOUSE 


Nearest hotel to summit of Mount Marcy. In 
immediate vicinity of fine hunting and fishing. The 
Tahawus, in its present enlarged condition, will be 
the largest house in Keene Valley. It will accom- 
modate, together with its cottages, etc., 175 guests. 
I would solicit the patronage of all our old friends, 
where they will find a hearty welcome. Address 

GEO. W. EGGLEFIELD. 


Pavilion Hotel 
New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 


The nearest seaside hotel to New York City; location 
reation offere minutes from Batte 
reation offered; 30 minutes from, Bates DICK 


THE SHADY LAWN FE 2") 


t and retired. T bl 


Adirondacks 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 


Openas July ist 


This new hotel is situated about one mile from Saranac 
Lake Village. Elevation. 1,600 feet. ear Hotel 

mpersand. Modern conveniences. For rates and circu- 
lar iivees J. E. MEAGHER, Saranac Lake, N. Y 


THE AMERICAN 


Saratoga Springs, N. VY. 
OPEN FROM JUNE INTO OCTOBER. 
Best Located Hotel at the Springs. 


All modern conveniences Special rates for June 
and ptem 


GEO. A. FARNHAM, Owner and Manager. 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N. Y. 


HUEFSTIS HOUSE 


The most elegant family hotel in Saratoga, with 
unsurpassed cuisine. Open from May 15thto ovem- 
ber ist. For particulars og 

W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites of 
rooms with private baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial appliances, New Turkish and Russian 
Baths never surpassed in Oriental elegance and complete- 
ness. Send for illustrated circular. 


Saratoga, 
Richfield Springs, 
Sharon 


Full information as to reaching any of these 
New York watering-places, and printed informa- 
tion in regard to the hotels or boarding-houses 
at these places, may be had by addressing the 
Recreation Department, The Christian Union, 
New York. 


Brentford Hall 


SPUYTEN DUYVIL HEIGHTS 


Twenty minutes from Grand Central; five minutes’ walk 
from station; two hundred feet above the Hudson Fine 
5 of the river, up and down; Inwood, Palisades, and 
Harlem valiey; location unsurpassed for beautiful scen- 
ery and pure atmosphere; extensive, well-shaded grounds; 
lawn tennis and croquet; open y year roun 
GE RRY, Proprietor. 


CHURCHILL HALL 


STAMFORD, N. 
apacity 300. Modern appointments. 
er, when a guest of Churchill Hall, amt 
is the most beautiful — = “ this region.’”’? Send for 
descriptive circular. CHURCHILL, M.D. 


“THE CATSKILLS” 
The Greycourt Inn 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Electricity; spring water; cuisine unexcelled. Send for 
circular. me BROWN. 


THE HAMILTON HOUSE STAMEORD. 


modern conveniences. Open all the Free 
Send for circular. M. W. GOO ODELL. 


THE INGLESIDE STAMFORD, 


On Seminary Heights. First-class in all hag ‘excel- 
lent cuisine. Send for circular. E. O. COVEL 


LAKE VIEW HOUSE 


Near a beautiful lake; fine fishing, boatlng, and driving. 
Send for circulars. “ D. CRAFT. 
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New York 


MT. JEFFERSON HOUSE 


and retired. Opens June thi 


‘‘THE ROSEMONT” 


New house; high ground; fine view; sciiieamat A of 
Write for Mrs. EMMA WHEELER. 


Stamford-in - the - Catskills 


NEW GRANT HOUSE 


OPEN JUNE ist. NEW AND MODERN. 
Write for circular. JOHN P. GRANT, Prop. 


~Under-Cliff 


A select resort like a Camp, end of 
Lake Placid, the pearl priva rondacks. 
tages, Boating, Bathing, Mountain Climbi 
physician at hand. No transient guests. 
Christian Union. 


Oregon 


Pra OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 

of the most complete and elegant hotels in this 

country; American plan ; BF $3, oo per day and upw 
H. BARMORE, anager. 


Pennsylvania 


line of B. and 4 miles east of Pittsburg, 
248 west of Balttimore. A’ beawsitul quiet mountain 
health resort. For circulars ap ly to Christian Union, or 
Dr. M. B. GAULT, Medical Director. 


Bas ALTO, Walter’s Park P. O., Wer- 
nersville, Pa. Overlooking the Picturesque Leba- 
non Valley. Soft Spring Water and ‘te: Mountain Air. 
Healthfulness of location unsurpassed. EBEN. YENNEY. 


DRS. WENRICH & DEPPEN’S 


Grand View Sanitarium 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


pioneer on the South Mountain. in (estab- 
lished in 1847), but youngin spirit. Modern facilities and 
conveniences for the treatment of disease Fine, dry, 
bracing air; picturesque scenery; pare. sparkling ving 
sprin water. Rest, Oui et. Hom mforts. A deli 

ful place at all seasons. Careful ae cine attend: 
ants. Two hours from Phila.; four hours trom N. Y. 
seven hours from Washington, “D.C. Send for Hushiaited 
pamphlet. 


IGHLAND HOUSE , Pa.— 
Most located ; hours trom N York; 
all conveniences. attached. Send 
for circular. RICHA D HAS™ ER & ‘SONS. 


Rhode Island 


THE MATHEWSON 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Finest view at the Pier. Modern appointments. Hot 
and cold sea-water baths in the howse. Send for terms to 
260 Fourth Ave., N. Y. S. W. MATHEWSON, Prop. 


THE DIRECT ROUTE | Chicago & North-Western || wiTH 


BETWEEN CHICAGO 
AND OMAHA 


4 TRAINS DAILY 


Railway Offices 


208 Clark St., CHICAGO 
423 Broadway, NEW YORK 
5 State St., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE BEST OF ALL 
MODERN RAILWAY 
APPLIANCES 


-pleasantly situated. e. 


Wisconsin 


Warwick Park Summer Resort 
ELKHART P. O., WISC. 

4 hous from World’s Fair City, via C., Mil. & St. P. 

r Goodrich Palatial Steamers to Sheb: oygan, and 

20 Chi. and Northwestern R.R. to Glenbeulah. 

Carriages at both stations. 600 acres of beautiful natural 

pox. surrounding the most picturesque of Wisconsin 
akes. Quiet, select, healthful. 

W. ANSON BARNES, Proprietor. 


SUMMER COTTAGES, ETC. 


AN SOUCI COTTAGES to let, furnished, or for 
sale,on the Shore of Farm Lake, 20 miles out of 
Boston, high location, immense pine grove; good boating, 
bathing, and fishing. Inquire of L. H. DALOZ, Mt. Ver- 
non Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


Hotel Property for Sale 


Situated on Casco Bay, near Portland, Maine 


Summer Hotel and nineteen acres of land adapted for 
cottages. The Hotei is located on high elevation, well 
furnished, and doing large business. opportunity 
for some ‘association wanting shore property for summer 
residences or association TCHR Sold to close an 
estate. Terms eas PROCT OR, Real 
Estate Broker, Po ind, Jae 


| pg RESIDENCE, Derby, Conn.— 
water; fruit. Near Electric Cars 
LARK, 12 South Cliff Street, 


Address M 
Ansonia, 


ees SALE—An estate at Lebanon Springs, N. Y.. 
suited for summer residence. Farm-house, barn, 
apple and pear orchard, three and one-half acres. High 
Ground fine scenery. One mile from railroad. A 
UPTON, 391 Olney St., Providence, R. I. 


Summer Cottages 


Travel . 


O RENT for the summer to private family (refer- 
ence required), a new and thoroughly furnished 
Farm-House, on shore of Lake Champlin, eight miles 
above Westport. Address Rev. Is, Essex. 
ew York. Reference to Dr. Fa Lee, of the 
Penn. State Board of Health, 1532 Pine St., Philadelphia. 


ITE rent for the season 
at Littleton, N eight-room furnis« ed Cottage, 
Rent reasonable to r right 
Darty. me HORACE BROOK 


WHERE DO YOU SUMMER? 

If you wish desirable places to board or houses to rent 
in the most beautiful town in the eheenionie Valley. send 
for the pamphlet of the ‘‘ Cornwall Hills Associa- 
tion.’”? Address HARRY SEDGWICK, Secretary, 
Cornwall Hollow, Conn. 


N4 NTUCKET, Mass.—For Rent at Monomoy 
Heights — New, completely furnished coitage 
st Rascaed” eight rooms. Situated on_ the bluff, with 
unobstructed view of harbor and Sound. "BROCK. and 
bathing. Address ALBERT G. 


Seaside Homes 


Lovers of moneee cannot find a more desirable location 
than Cushing sland, Maine. Strictly private; no 
picnics or pone dh Tres Land will be sold in lots of one 
acre or more. Several Pisces Fy cottages for sale. Me 
at hotel, if desired. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


FRANCIS CUSHING, Portland, Me. 


ARATOGA Completely furnished 

for the season. erate rentals’ All sanitary im- 

provements. pamphlet. and list sent on 
tion to Lester Bros., Real Estate, Saratoga Springs, 


For Sale or Rent at 
Watch Hill, R. I. 


A very desirable and centrally located com- 
en fs furnished. For further information apply to Mrs. 
GEO G. WILLIAMS, 28 Prospect St.. Hartford, Conn, 


TRAVEL 


THE NORTAWEST 
POND 


Caltfornta 
The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago and the SANTA FE 

ROUTE —Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco without change, 
and make the trip quicker than 
over any other line. Pamphlets 
and Books will be mailed free 
to any one interested in the sub- 
ject on application to Jno. J. 
Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, 


Hamburg-American 


PACKET COMPANY 


Fast Line to London 
This is the only Line to Europe having four twin- 


_screw Express Steamers. The Menu served is equal to 


that of the best hotels in Europe. No overcrow g- 
umber 4 passengers limited to seating capacity of saloons. 
Seysee ce to Southampton, London, 

and aanburs by the magnificent twin-screw Steam- 

shi s of 13-16,000 horse-power. 

ismarck, May 4, 8a M./A. Victoria,May1 8, 7:30 A.M. 
11,1:30P.M Normannia, ay 25,2 P.M. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN Packet Co., 37 Broadway, N. Y. 


M< 


THE 

S Well, the new paper issued by me i 
Address JOHN SRBASTIAN; Gon. Ticket and 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND R N SETTL 
=CALLEDTHE WESTER 

For other advertisements in this department see 
following 


t and will 


= = : Ll N. 
— — 
. 
<S_ASMLAND Bessemer 
PIELLEN 
\ pMENASHA 
USA 
FULLINFORMATION REGARDING WAUKESIA 
THE FINEST FISHINGRESORTS \purunerow 
CHICAGO ILL. 
Gen'l pass TKt Apt. 
WISCONSIN CENTRE LINES 
CHICAGO 
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Travel 


Perfect road-bed, four tracks, fine 
cars, elegant service, quick time, and 
Grand Central Station—all by the New 
York Central; the best line between 
New York or Boston and Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
Chicago. 


For a copy of one of the “ Four- 
Track Series ” send two 2-cent stamps 
to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING 
THIS SUMMER ? 


Send six cents to pay postage for an illustrated book of 
175 ipages describing the Summer resorts ont ew- 
York, Ontario,.and Western Railway. In the healthiest 
and most delightful region accessible to New York; 2,000 
feet above the sea. It givesa list of over 950 hotels, farm 


and boarding houses, with rates of board, distances, &c., 


&c. Can be had free. In New York at Nos. 11, 16s, 
171, 212, 371, 944, 4323 Broadway, 737 6th Ave.. 134 
East 125th St., 264 West 125th St., 251 Columbus Ave., 
ticket offices foot of Frankiin and_ West 42d Sts. In 
Brooklyn‘at 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St , 215 Atlantic Ave., 
98 Broadway, 253 Manhattan Ave., Greenpoint, or to t 
(. Anderson, Gen’] Pass. Agt., 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 
On May 29 and 30 excursion tickets for one fare will be 
sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving an oppor- 
tunity of personally selecting a Summer home and also 
enjoying a day’s fishing in this delightful region. Tickets 
g00d 1 returning on May 31. 


How to Read Books 


ING STAND 


in Dictionary-Holder, Book-Rest, and 
Lamp-Stand.’ 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY CASE 


Any volume consulted instantly, without lifting. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 
THE HOLLOWAY CO., Cuyvanoca FAtts, O. 


WANTED 


“SCENES FROM EVERY LAND,” 
BOOK OF 


THE CENTURY ; 
over 500 Magnificent Photographic Views, 
size 11% by 14% inches. Introduction by 


GEN. LEW. WALLACE, Author of “Ben-Hur.” 
Descriptions by Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Russell 
Conwell D.D., LL.D., Hon. Wm. C. P. Breckin- 
ridge, Henry Watterson and other talented writers. 
Ahead of all competitors, larger views, finer photo- 
raphs, twice as many of them, more handsomely 
ound, and lower in price; sells at sight to people 
who never bought a book in their lives; agents of 
other books throwing their outfits away and beg- 
ging for territory; beautiful sample views free; 
absolute control of field; goods on credit; 
to 


$20.00 a day readily earned; success guaranteed. . 


- MAST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, 
Springfield, Ohio, Sole Publishers. 


“THE CHILDREN’S KINC” 
“CRATEFUL OFFERINCS’ ¢ 
“CEMS FOR HIS CROWN” 
““SUNSHINE’’ 


Four beautiful Cuitpren’s Day Services 
with illustrated title pages. Complete with 
Responsive Readings, Recitations and Mel- 
odius Carols. Sample copies of the four sent ¢ 
é postpaid to any address for 15 cts. in stamps. ¢ 
E. Evition ‘‘THE NEW SONG” 4, 
7 will be ready Apr. 20. The latest 
for S.S.andC. E. Societies. Send 
40 cents for sample copy. 


€ 
GEO. F. ROSCHE & CO., 
940 W. [Madison St., Chicago. Il. 


ine for the 


A month! 

study of the rman Lan- 
e and Literature, is 

Fighly by col- 


lege professors and the press 
as ** the best effort yet made to assist the student of Ger- 
_ man, and to interest himin his pursuit.”” Its BEGINNER’s 
Corner furnishes every year a complete and ene 

e copies 


co > 2a year. 


King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement 
For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
constant patching after it is completed, and at thé same time insure perfect safetyin the most expensive 
decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 


It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material, but elastic, composed as it is 
exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any 


injury which might possibly be done by water. 


As a rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely 
poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. . 

Followiag soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work ; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three or 
four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the 
old method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his pro- 
fession, 7. ¢., patching ; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrels of this material inthe past 
three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are 


compelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. 


At the same time we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which have 


been plastered with this material: | 


Park & Tilford’s New Stores, New York City. 
Postal Telegraph Building, New York City. 
Mail and Express, New York City. 
New York Times, New York City. 
Holland House, New York City. | 
Dr. Meredith’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Boys’ and Girls o% School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Public School No. 26, Brooklyn, N,. Y. 
Arbuckle Flats, q owen N. Y. 
Hotel St. George, Broo lyn, N. Y.| 
New Store of Liebmann Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ninth Ward School, Utica, N. Y. 
Residence of E. J. Hingston Buffalo, N. Y. 
First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo N. 
State Normal School, Buffalo, N. ¥ 
St. John’s Church, Elmira, N. Y. 
Barker, Rose & Young Block, Elmira, N. Y. 
Y. M. C. A. Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
German Baptist Union, Rochester, N. Y. 
Public Schools Nos. 23 and 32, Rochester, N. Y. 
Homeopathic Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 
All-Saints Chapel, Rochester, N. Y. 
Cornell University Buildings, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Hier Flats, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Salt’s Western Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Falls Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

he New York Central and Hudson River 
port, Garrisons, Cro- 


Depots of t 
R.R. at Niagara Falls, 
ton, Sing Sing, etc. | 

Colgate Library, Hamilton, N. Y. 


Public School, W. New Brighton, N.Y. (Largest in 


the State. 
Robbins Island Club, Peconic Bay, L. I. ; 
New Penn. R.R.. Station, Jersey City, N. J. 
Monmouth Beach Club-House, Lane Branch, N. J. 
** Laurel in the Pines,’? Lakewood, N. J. 
New Bowdoin Square Theater, Boston, Mass. 
Opera House Block, Springfield, Mass. 
Residence of George Westinghouse, Jr., Lenox. 


ass. 
Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. 
Markleton Sanatorium Co., Markleton, Pa. 
Duquesne Theater, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Residence of Mrs. Hostetter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Supt’s Headquarters Penn. R. R., Altoona, Pa. 
First National Bank, Coo town, Pa. 
U. S. Court-House and Post-Office, Williamsport, 


a. 
Commonwealth ene, Scranton, Pa. 
jackson Street Baptist hurch, Scranton, Pa. 
Hope Building, Brown University, Providence, R. L 
Be Trust Co., Providence, R. I. 
Calvert Hall School, Baltimore, Md. 
Residence of Mr. Evans, Ruxton, Md. 
State Capitol, Columbia, S. C. 
Y. M. C. A. Building, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Albright Memorial Library, Scranton, Pa. 
Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa. 
Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa. 


Parties purchasing a house from the so-called “Speculative Builders” will find it greatly to their 
advantage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s. 
Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means insést upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plastering 
in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling walls 


and ceilings. 


The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, 
which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains 
decayed vegetation and enough of. malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mud 
together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 

If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in thefuture, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upon 
your finances, as well as a standing menace to your health, send to us for a circular of our material,{with a 


list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, N. Y. 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 


We should like to have you examine 
the new 
Plymouth Sunday-School Hymnal 


We believe children enjoy singing 
Good Music 


We will send the book for examination on receipt of four two-cent stamps. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION Co., Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 


Take a Course 
T y in the 

SPRAGUE 

L AW 
AT 7 
Send 10c. stamps for 

H M 5 particulars to 
J. Cotnern, Ja.; Sec’y, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
No 30 TELEPHONE Bpe. 


DLXON’S 
PENCILS. — 


Are unequaled fer smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.., Jersey City,.N. J. 


| 
= 
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EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


New York, New York City. 
CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


ConneEcTicuT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 

HE CURTIS es FOR YOUNG BOYS, 
e circular — what 

on of character 


rst with us, o new over 13. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yale ’69). 


Connecticut, Hartford, 714 and 716 Asylum Ave. 
ISS BURBANK’S FAMILY AND DAY 
SCHOOL, Preparatory and English. Home 
arranged for girls under fifteen. 


Connecticut, Hartford (i the suburbs). 

3 ve van orcu 

Terms, $600. Numbe ber ‘limited. 
full culars. MissSARA J SMITH. Prin cipal. 


ConngECTICUT, Stamford. 

Iss LOW’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Opens last Wed- 

circulars lication. 


-‘linois 


Itutnors, Chicago. 

HE LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara- 

tory. CEstabiished 1576) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
or 


Young adies and Children iether articulars ad- 
dress THE E LORING S L, 
2435 Pride Ave., Chicago. 
Massachusetts 


BERKSHIRE HILLs. 
UMMER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS in the Berk- 
shire Hills. Address Mrs. A. ag A 
Brevoort School, 446 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Address 


Schools for Girls 


The Educational Department of The Christian Union will be 
pleased to help you find the school you are looking for. 
catalogue of any girls’ school sent free by mail on postal request. 


The 


The Christian Union Co., Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


Massachusetts 


New York 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


WORCESTER (MA8S.) 
LYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Offers courses of study in Chemistry, Civil, Electrical. 
and and a General Scientific 


New jersey 


New Jerszy, Montclair, 776 Bloomfield Ave. 
ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 
College and business preparation. Cadets live 
in cottages. enjoyin 5 Christian influences and avoiding the 
evils of dormitory jJ.G MacVICAR, A.M., Prin. 


New York, Irvington-on-Hudson. 

ISS BENNETT’S SCHOOL. Twelve girls 

may have all the benefits of careful home train- 

ing and best educational methods. Six resident teachers. 

praining aims at thoroughness. All grades. Preparation 

or college. 

Reters to Dr, Allen, Dean of Schonl of Pedagogy, N. Y.: 

Mrs. R. M. Hoe, and Mrs. David Dows, Jr. 


Ohio 


Ouro, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
IsS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Prepecapion for Harvard examina- 


tions and all Colleges for Women. 


New Jersey, Princeton. 
PRINCETON PREPARATORYSCHOOL 
on, of or to 
4 FINE, Head Master. 


New York 


New York, Albany, Washiagton Ave. 
EMALE ACADEMY. Founded 1814. Board- 
ing and Day School. Three conrses a study. 
Certificate enters at Wellesley College. Location unsur- 
home life refined heatthful For cata- 
e address Miss LUCY A. PLYMPTON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Amherst 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., at 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
HE TERRACE 
Home School for Nervous and Delicate Chil- 
dren and Youth. Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield St. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to achool for teachers. 
. FOSTER, Manager. 


New York, Ithaca. 
ORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Summer Courses 
Teachers and Advances. Students. uly 16. 


rman, 

y, 

and Social Science Mathematics Physics, 

Chemistry Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 
Physical Training. 

LAW. courses are also offered in the SCHOOL OF 


ly to THE REGISTRAR, Cornell 
Clroulars y. 


Philoxo 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES a GIRLS 


Modern Languages. Gym- 
ary B HITON, A.B. 


Resident students. 
of 525 Park Avenue.) 


nasium. 
and Lois A. Bancs. (Form 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 64 Commonwealth Ave. 
M's CATHARINE J. CHAMBERLAYNE’S 
no FOR GIRLS. The next year will 
open October 4th. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES, V. Te 
Successor to Miss Abb 
HOME AND DAY SaroOL OR GI GIRLS. 


Circulars sent on application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 
MISSES HUBBARD will reopen thelr | 


School for Girls on Tuesday, October 3, 1893. 
limited number of boarding pupils will be received into 
the family. 

MASSACHUSETTs, Lowell. 
HALL 


ROGERS 
7 SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Natick. 
HILL Boarding and day 


ool d 7,1 
tation for Wellesley women. 
‘Dana H sley Col allege: th Circulars on 


application H. Conant, B.A. 
HARLOTTE AN 
Miss FLorENcE BiGELow, M.A., } Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTs, South Hadley. 
OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE offers three 
Collegiate courses. Music and Art. Library, 
Laboratories, Cabinets, and Gheervasory, The F 


seventh t. d tuition, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Vineyard Haven. 
AYSIDE SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS | 
A healthful Snmmer Home by the Sea. Out-door ‘life; 
careful supervision ; private tutoring. 
‘Permission Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s 
ool, Conc N, H.; Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq , 
Clinton nton Wicks Head Mase 


New York, New York City. 
ELSARTE SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
MmE. ALBERTI, 557 Fifth Avenue. 


The aim of the School is to supplement genera educa- 
tion, to foster correct taste, alae accomplishments, and 
ceful expression. Physical culture is ‘pursued as the 
of hygienic living, voice and ame. 
Literature, music, languages, g. paint a 
studies, terms for which are by professors 
=e The School supplies a home for young women, 
refined snrroundings; in the center ture, 
urches of every denomination, parks, the great 
advantages 
pee ad d tuition normal nononguan for teachers elective, 
October to M avs, inclusive, $9 
Summer July 24 August 19. at Avon-ty the. 
Sea, N. address WILLIAM 
M. "ALBERTI. (See Dept. 


New York, New York City, 150 Fifth Ave., Room 16, 
upper rkCity. For fu - 


New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St, 

ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON’S 


New York, New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM 
to the Misses GREEN). 


(Successors to 
aputine and Day School for Girls. Reopens October 4, 
1093 


New York, New York City, 200 West asd St. 


HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and . 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE For information 


Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Well 
ELLESLEY HOME E SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


fits for college. T- 
A. BENNER. 


New w Youn. Jew grew 1 York City, Riverside Drive, 8sth 


HE MISSES BLY's SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
- Riverside Drive, New-York City. . 


on, 


Pennsylvania 


- 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, ten miles from Philadelphia. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE 

A College for Women 
Offers vate and undergraduate agg in Sanskrit, 
Greek atin, Mathematics English 

Fren. h, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German. includin 
G.thic and Old Hi rh Ge erman, Ceitic, ebrew, History, 
hysics, Chemistry, Biology, and Phi- 
hD r. Sargent’s app?ratus com- 


mnasium, wit 


“Fellowships v-lue $590) in Greek, Latin, Eng- 


ish, German and Teuton c Philology, Romance 

guages, Mathematics, History, emistry. and Biology. 
A fourth Hall of Resi-ence will, it is hoped. be opened 
in the and accommodate applicants for 


ion For Program address as ebove. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from 
Philadelphia. two hours from New York. Opens Sept. 
27. For circu and the Princi 
Sytv1a J. EASTMAN. RANCES E. BENNETT. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ay School for Girls. year opens . 
Academical and cullege preparatory 


Mee THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A.M.,,Associate Prin. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 

. Four cents a week is charged for each cod 
ina excess of thirty. 


Bo BUSINESS FOR SALE in a healthful 

ain climate. Hou se, lot, and store full of goods. 

Cnly «tore in four anda miles. a write 
YLOR, Rhea Co , Tennessee. 


FOR SALE—A Liszt n, as good as new, fot $250. 
Address ORGAN, No. 3,964, care Christian Union. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY position as com- 

panion by a young American well educated and 

ine. Would travel or go into the ‘ountry. Best of 
references. Address No. 3,977, care Christian Union. 


TO RENT FOR SUMMER SEASON-—Two- 
story, Large, shaded grounds; healthful 
from c:nter of No pton. 
a eres 130 North Elm St., Northampton, Mass. 


MORE I am ~ to fill orders for 
ite 


our cor,”’ 
RINEY ¥. Y. 


'WANTED-—By two ladies, two 
rooms on second floor in Brooklyn, family owe no 


other rs. Noon canoe pref-rred ; best references 
iven and requvired. ress full particulars to H..S. 
MITH, 121 St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


tion to travel 
uring the s ferences 

*M., P.O. UO. Box 854, ord, 

SALE—The Crane Farm, or the homestead, - 

an es for Newbur, Box 177, 

WOMAN 

would like to chaperon the summer one or two young 


for 
ladies ard direct their and 


HOUSE, furnished complete for housekeeping, with 


A TRAINED NURSE — a 
with an invalid d 
required. 


and bath, for rent to small family of ad 


range and 
Terms reasonable to the int 
tom ple and healthful. Near Erie allroad sta 


Ramapo ntains, thirty-two 
BOX "70, Hillburn, N. ¥. 


WANTED-—A pleasant home with ith quiet rie 
Cor 


lady, near 125th 


stan 
vidual instruction. Special attention to college 
cw 
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Financial 

One dominating influence has prevailed 
over all other questions or features in 
Wall Street during the week past, and 
that is the great demands made by export- 
ers of gold on the Treasury reserves, and 
the attitude of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in reference to such drafts. Secretary 
Carlisle, on Saturday last, issued an order 
suspending the further issue of gold notes, 
according to the provisions of the law of 
1882, which provides for such suspension 
when the gold reserve is reduced to $100,- 
000,000. This was notice to the world 
that such limit had been reached. While 
it was generally anticipated that this was 
the fact, the official notice of it came with 
an unpleasant sensation and produced 
considerable sentiment in the financial 
world. Stories went the rounds that the 
Secretary would now refuse to pay the 
1890 Treasury notes (paid out for silver 
bullion) in gold. There had, doubtless, 
been some official discussion as to whether 
the one hundred millions gold in the Treas- 
ury,must not be reserved to redeem the old 
Government paper, and not the silver pa- 
per; and somehow the impression gained 
that the Government would actually refuse 
gold payment on these silver notes of its 
issues if presented by bankers. Such a 
step would simply be suspension of gold 
payments, and would degrade four or five 
hundred millions of Government paper to 
a silver basis. The story could hardly be 
credited, but it obtained such a persistent 
circulation that many accepted it; the first 
effect was very damaging, for it simply 
stimulated much larger gold shipments 
than would have gone otherwise, and also 
created a condition of great distrust in the 
public mind, which was not dispelled by 
the tardy and ambiguous statement of the 
Secretary, made Thursday afternoon, in 
which he said that he should use every 
lawful resource to preserve the parity be- 
tween gold and silver, but leaving the 
question out as to what he considered was 
a lawful course for him to pursue. 

All this doubt as to the policy of the 
Government in this vital matter was dis- 


_ pelled, however, when, on Friday, the 


Treasury notes of 1890 were presented 
and redeemed in gold by the Suk-Treasury 
in New York. Over 5% millions gold 
was .drawn from the Sub Treasury then, 
which drew down the gold reserve of the 
Government some four millions below the 
$100,000,000 figure, thus indicating that, 
if any doubt had existed in the Secretary’s 
mind as to his legal right to trench on this 
reserve, by paying this issue of notes in gold, 
it had been removed. The delay in clearly 
defining his position made the Secretary 
responsible for a very high tension of feel- 
ing, and for the additional distrust pei 
was engendered because of: it. Ove 
$7,000,000 gold has been shipped abroad 
this week, which has had the effect to 
raise money rates on Friday to as high as 
15 per cent. and produce a money strin- 
gency which, with further gold shipments 
anticipated on Tuesday next, promises to 
prevail in the week to come. | 

While this state of things would seem 
naturally to cause lower prices, the fact 
exists that, although we have had a fever- 
ish and violently fluctuating condition of 
things in the Exchange, prices, with few 
exceptions, are only 1 or 2 per cent. be- 
low those of a week ago, and in some :in- 
stances are about the same or even higher. 
One or two stocks have been open to at- 
tacks; on the circulation of rumors about 
Missouri Pacific, for instance—which were 
wholly untrue—the price is lower by 2 or 


- ber, at Philadelphia. 


3 per cent.; and in the same way General 
Electric stock is down as much or more. 
Western Union Telegraph was also put 
under hammer and yielded some; but the 
week has proved that liquidation of long 
stocks has about spent its course in the 
stock market, and with good news, or a 
subsidence of the present excitement, we 
may look for a better state of things based 
on the generally sound condition of rail- 
ways, and on the large earnings they are mak 
ing. Another Australian bank, the Joint 
Stock Bank.of Australia, failed during the 
week for £ 13,000,000, which is unsettling 
The foreiga exports are not yet much im. 
proved, although there is good promise 
that they will. The balance of foreign 


trade was against us over twenty-six mill- 


ions in March, as compared with only four 
and three-quarter millions in March ot 
1892, which fact proves the legitimacy of 
our gold shipments. Foreign exchange was 
at the highest price it ever reached in 
this country on Friday, giving gold ship- 
pers a good commission. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, $2,454,900 
974,500 
Legal tenders, increase........ 3,052,000 
Deposits, increase............ 

Reserve, 3,730,050 


This leaves the surplus reserve in the city 
banks at $14,783,200. Money closed at 6 
per cent. WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

308 & 310 3 

Walnut St., 


‘ 
—— 


UASH CAPITAL............... 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claims..;.......... 2,541,873 61 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 141,428 86 


. TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 
$3,183,302.47 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. ; 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
HARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Assz@. 
WM. J. DAWSON, Secy. Agency Dept. 


$1? 5 000 six percent Collaterat 

9 Trust Goid Bonds, 
secured by a special deposit with the St. Paul and 
Minneapolis Trust Company of 


$200,000 FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Minneapolis and St. Paul property 
exclusively. 


Principal payaple in 1898. Coupons April and Octo- 
Can be registered if desired. 
Principal and interest guaranteed by the 


Home Savings and Loan Association 
of Minneapolis. ' 
Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000. 


Price, par, with accrued interest after April 1. 
I have exclusive sale of this issue. 


H. F. NEWHALL, 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mutual Home 
Improvement Co. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID, $100,000 


Will Earn — to more than $2.00 i 


ing to more t 2.00 in 
_. assets for every $1.00 in cer- 
tificates. On these certificates we pay 6 per cent. per 
semi-annually. The cert tes are issued 
or terms R or 12 years, 
as investors may Larg e Returns elect. The inter. 
est is paid semi-annually during the term for which the 
the end of the term the prin- 
cipal sum, together with its PRO RATA 
shese of che halt of the profits, is re- if sent to us. 
turned on the surrender of the certificates. Address 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres. 


MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT CO. 
16x La Salle Street, - CHICAGO 


| 


$500,000 00 


| year. 


Philadelphia 


 $msure a continuance for man 


Works on Sundays 


and holidays, night and 
day, year after year. 
Who does? Interest; 
zt never stops. It's im- 
portant whether you get 
3% or 6%. We send 


our pamphlet free. 


| 
The Provident 


36 Bromfield St. 


Trust Co. 


Please mention The Christian Union 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(@- INVESTS IN CHOICEST BUSINESS 


Regu!ar 
Dividends 


Boston, Mass, . 


CORNERS in a large city where real estate | 


continually increases in value and increased 
rentals will add to the income from year to 


Cash Chpital paid in March rst, 
over $900,000. 
Price of Stock, 103 50-100 per share. 


H. L. Warner, Pres. of Nat’l Bank of 
Sioux City (Capital One Million) says: 


Everything considered, I-can assure that, in 
miy judgment, the NORTHERN INVESTMENT 
COM PANY has shown great wisdom and foresight 
in the selection of its real estate in this city, and it 
seems to me almost impossible that its investments 
here should prove otherwise than safe and profitable.” 


For further particulars apply at the Company’s 
Office, Nos. 7 to I1 Advertiser Building, 246 Wash- 


ington Street, Boston, Mass., where Plans and 


Photographs can be seen. 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Through its regular business of examining 
and insuring titles, | 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


Portland, Oregon, 


Has special facilities for placing money at 6 to 
8 per cent. on improved city property with in- 
sured titles, secured by first mortgage, principal 
and interest gr in GOLD, the only stand- 
ard of value on the Pacific Coast. 


Portland has great and varied resources which 
years of the 
steady and healthy growth of the past, 


Improved business and residence property has 
@ permanent value and can be relied on to pay 
interest and principal when due, 


We collect and remit with exchange. 
WM. LADD, PRES. BUELL LAMBERSON, VICE-PRES, 
J. THORBURN ROSS, SEC. & MANACER. 


The | Debentures of this 


corporation are a good safe 
six per cent. investment. 
New England Loan & Trust Co., | 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Irrigation 
is of immense importance. to 
-you, whoever you are, wher- 
ever you are, if you choose to 
profit by it. 

Better than rain; the sun 
and air and soil combine to 
make it better than rain; the 
farmer gets it when and where 
he wants it—this part dry and 
that part wet. 

Irrigation costs as much for 
grain as for fruit; but the 
southern fruits pay best. Skip 
grain and grow fruit; or invest 

in irrigation for oranges lem- 
ons prunes figs grapes al- 
monds ete in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
A $50 share of our stock 
costs .$50 now; it will be 
worth $500, if all goes well, in 


three years—perhaps before 


the first dividend. 
Pamphlet free; and map 
goes with it. 


THE COLORADO RIVER IRRIGATION CO. 
66 Broad Street, New York. 


Printed 
Silks. 


At our Broadway Store. 


A very large lot (more than 
two hundred different styles 
and colorings) of 


Lyons Printed 
India Silks. 
at 05 cls per yard. 


($1.00 and $1.25 quality.) 


Lord& Taylor. 


Broadway & 20th St., N. Y. 


FRAY BENTOS 


is a town in Uruguay, South America, on 
the River Plate. It would not be cele- 
brated except that it is where the celebrated 


Licbig Companys 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


comes from, and in the fertile grazing fields 
around it are reared the cattle which are 
slaughtered—1,000 to 2,000 a day—to 
make this famous product, which is known 
round the world as the standard for 
QUALITY, FLAVOR, AND PURITY 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., N.Y. 


SPECIAL SALE OF 
Millinery, Silks, 
and Gloves 


LARGEST AND FINEST 
COLLECTION OF 


| Ladies’, Misses’ and | 


Children’s 


Trimmed and Untrimmed 


Straw Hats 


in the city at 


LOWEST PRICES. 


Endless Variety of SHAPES and 
COLORS. 


Popular Shapes, 


95° 


Leghorn Flats, 


9 5° 


Special attention given to 
CHILDREN’S 
TRIMMED HATS 


Boys’ Hats 


a Specialty. 


SpecialSaleof 
Gloves 


400 dozen 8-Button Suede Mousquetaire 


Gloves of Superior quality, 
8 
worth 1.50 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 21St St., N. Y. 


Black Silks 


BLACK SATIN DUCHESSE, 


89° 


Extraordinary Values. 


Colored Silks 


DUCHESSE and CRYSTALS in latest 
street shades, including new Resedas and 


Heliotropes, 
| 50 


Novelty Silks 


10,000 yards in Latest Colorings; Figured, 


Striped, Ombré, etc.,- 
| 25 
* 


00 
e and 
Best value ever offered. 
India Silks 
Exclusive designs, largest variety, 


29 38° 50° 


Best qualities, 69c. to 1.25. 


Evening Silks 
5,000 yards Faille Fran caise, all silk, recep- 
tion and street shades, 1.50 quality, 


{ 00 
Wash Silks 


“ Oolah” Wash Silks (extra wide), 27-inch, 
for Blouse Waists and Men’s Shirts and 
Pajamas, select stripes, worth 85c., 


H. O’NEILL & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 


— 
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Business at the New York 
Post-Office 


The most interesting details which can 


be told of the New York Post-Office, says 


a writer in “ Harper’s Young People,” re- 
late to the amount of business transacted 
in each division, for only in this manner 
can a true idea of the importance of this 
office be obtained. For instance, the inter- 
national money-orders received and certi- 
fied to Europe in 1891 numbered nearly 
a million, and aggregated nearly sixteen 
and a half millions of dollars. The Euro- 
pean country with which the New York 
Post-Office had the largest transactions 
through its Money-Order Department was 
Great Britain, the items amounting to 
nearly half a million. The Bahamas were 
at the foot of the list, with ooly fifty-eight 
items. The total number of items in the 
Registry Department was 8,273,659. 
Nearly 300,000,000 items of mail matter 
were handled by carriers; and the sale of 
postage-stamps, stamped envelopes, etc., 
amounted to $6,308,012 96. 

Nearly 30000,000 letters were for- 
warded to and nearly 24,000,000 re- 
ceived from foreign countries—the New 
York Post Office easily handling over three- 
fourths of our foreign mail. We should 
lose faith in the intelligence of the human 
race on learning that in this one office 
602,398 misdirected and insufficiently ad- 
dressed letters were received, did we not 
learn at the same time that 505,074 of 
these letters were corrected and forwarded 
by other members of the human race. 
The items of mail matter handled averaged 
for each day 930,707, and the number of 
pouches 10,126; the aggregate for the 
year being 428,973,550 letters and 3,770,- 
450 pouches. 

The Postmaster receives a salary of 
$8,coo a year—a very small sum when the 
business of the office is considered. But 
then he doesn’t have to receive, face, 
post-mark, sort, and distribute every letter 
himself. In fact, he doesn’t even drive a 
mail-wagon. For he spent $1,252,934 92 
in 1891 for clerk hire, and an express 
company does the carting under contract. 


The Pension List 


The Pennsylvania State Encampment 
of the Grand Army recently adopted a 
very important resolution. If it truly rep- 
resents the veterans, the pension list will 
be very materially decreased in the near 
future by the elimination of bogus appli- 
cants. 

General St. Clair A. Mulholland put his 
motion in these words, after referring to 


the generosity of the Government in pro- 


viding for disabled soldiers : 


It becomes the sacred duty of every member of the 
Grand Army of the Republic to use his best efforts 
to make the pension roll a true “roll of honor,” and 
to see that the nameof no person appears on that roll 
unless that of a worthy recipient of the bounty of a 
grateful and most generous people. 


That is precisely the position which is 
held by every patriotic citizen. There 
isn’t a man in the country so surly as to 
yy se a pension to the soldier who has 
a legal or a moral right to it. But to 
ienatall the roll by thousands of men who 
are earning a pom f living, and who deserve 
the gratitude but have no claim on the 
charity of the Government, is a very differ- 
ent matter.— New York Herald. 


A Pitiable Sight 
it is to see an infant suffering from the lac of proper 
food. It is entirely unnecessary, as are ye 
can always be obtained; ee o uns Gail I 
Bagi Brand Condensed Milk. Sold by grocers 
and druggists everywhere 


SIXTH AVE., 13th TO 14th ST., N. Y. 


TRIMMED 
MILLINERY 


(SECOND FLOOR, MAIN BUILDING.) 


Under New Management. 


New and attractive designs 
are being daily added. The 


choicest Parisian novelties re- 
produced at one-half the prices 


demanded for like quality in 
so-called fashionable establish- 
ments. | 
Ladies of independent tastes 
who do not require fancy prices 
to confirm their judgment will 
Save 50 per cent. by purchasing 
of us. | 
SEND TWO CENTS FOR 
MAY NUMBER OF 


MACY’S 
JOURNAL 


Containing 
Second Installment of 


1,000. 
New Names for Girls. 


Embroidered and plain black Fichu Shawls 
—our own importation‘from France, and pur- 
chased before the great advance in cost of 
these goods. Our prices for these goods are: 


2.14, 3.49, 3.99, 4.99, 5.49, 
Dp to 23.49 


Thirty-five per cent. lower than they can be 
bought for in any other house. 


CLOAKS AND 
SUITS 


(SECOND FLOOR, MAIN BUILDING.) 


An unprecedented opportunity to purchase de- 
sirable Wraps, Jackets, Capes, Suits, and Chil- 
dren’s Goods, made by leading manufacturers 
and sold by us at soc. on the dollar. Impos- 
sible to fully enumerate this vast assortment ; 
we therefore invite our patrons to an early in- 
spection of these wonderful values. 

Dressmaking is one of our strong features. 


We are prepared to execute on short notice 


dresses of every style and description ; satis- 
faction guaranteed in every particular. 


In Suit Department we have marked 
down our finest and medium Dresses 
at ridiculously low figures ; an im- 
mense assortment to select from. 00 09 
Prices range from $6 49 to........ i 


Imported Zouave Jackets, in all shades 
and styles of embroideries, were 


$6.49, $8.49, and $999; at........ 


2.99, 3.99, 4.99 


An immense assortment of Traveling 
Ulsters in Serge, Cravenette, Chevi- 
ots, Habit Cloth, and Mohairs, in 
latest 


~ 681, 8.99, 10.99, 14.9 


The new fancy Scotch Plaid Eton 
Street Suits, in a variety of colors, 
silk lined, to be worn with vest 
and chemisette, very jaunty; value 
$21.50, $25.c0, and $28.00; at.... 


14.90, 1649, 16.67 


Extraordinary values in Misses’ Jack- 
ets, butterfly effect, some with vel- 
vet sleeves; also two and three 
piece Cape Coats, in all colors; were 
$499, $6.49, $7.49, and $8.99; re- 


2.49, 3.49, 3.99, 4.49, and 4.99 


An exceptional lot of Ladies’ Black 
Silk Lace Capes at about foc. on 


2.99 and 6.49 


No charge for necessary alterations. 

Seal Garments and Furs of eve y description 
made -over equal to new during the summer 
months, in fashions of ’93-94, at extremely 
low prices. Stored and insured free of charge 
until called for. 


In 


manufacturers’ name (B. 


A PRIESTLEY FABRIC | 


gown. 
at all the leading dry goods stores throughout the United States. In 
! At Prices! Satisfactory Wear Guaranteed. Examine 


Popular 
the Selvedgs! Each piece is stam ped every five nergy on the under side of the sel , with the 
Priestley & Co.). Without t 


his stamp the goods are not genuine. 


RHEUMATIS 


perfectly and permanently 
CURED 
BY USING ONE BOTTLE 
YELLOW PINE COMPOUND 


2.00) by Kapress, 82.05. Send 


ts, barns, brulees 
epraina, All druggiote or by mall bocts, 


= 
he 
| 
if 
| 
| 
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Decorative 
Upholstery 


Fabrics 


Tapestries, Satins, Damasks, 
Wall Coverings, 
Portiéres, Lace Curtains. 


New and ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


in CRETONNES. Embroidered lace 


with frilled edges for Curtains. Exclu- 
sive designs. 


Japanese and Chinese Mattings. 


Carpets 


Sprin g Importations 


Scotch Axminsters, 
Royal Wiltons, 
Body Brussels. 


Home Fabrics 

Lowell Wiltons, | 
Lowell Brussels, 

Bigelow Axminsters, 

Exclusive designs, prepared especially 
to our order. 

Oriental Rugs, Mats and 

Mattings. 


Broadway K 19th st. 


New York 


CARPETS 


Moquettes, Velvets 


and 


Body Brussels 


woney the demand for high-art 
effects at 


MODERATE COST. 


We have never offered an assort- 
ment as large at such 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


BROADWAY 


18th and 19th Sts., 33-35 B. 18th St. 


No. 401. Made of fine lawn. 
Yoke’ of tucks and insertion, 
neck and sleeves trimmed with 
embroidery; skirt with four-inch 
hem and wide tuck above. 1, 2, 
and 3 year size, $1.55. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Breadway and St. 
: New York 


SPRING 
SUITS 


You'd probably look a good while 

for their equals, especially at the 
- prices. 

Price is always an important point 
with us. No matter how fine the 
goods or how fine the workmanship, 
the price is always as low, if not 
lower, than the ordinary. 


E. O. THOMPSON 


Importer, Tailor , and Clothier 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


Walnut St. 
177 Tremont St. 


PUREST BELL METAL, | LLS 


McSHANE YOUNDEY. MD 


CARPETS 


A Great Opportunity ! 


Special line of © 


WILTON VELVETS 


All new goods, superior in qvality and elegant designs, 
At About One-Half Their Actual Value. 


A New Make Brussels 


(To introduce) 
At a Half Dollar Per Yard. 


1,000 CARPETS AND RUGS 
Made from odd pieces suitable for all kinds 


AT REMNANT PRICES. 
Just the thing for Hotels, Cottages, and Summer 
Residences. 


(BRING SIZE OF ROOM.) 


MATTINGS 


Japanese and China Straw. 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


In Rare and Novel Effects (not to be found elsewhere). 
White, Red-Check, and fancy patterns. 


From 85.00 Per Roll of 40 Yards. 


A line of fine fancy Dama*k patterns, odd pieces, at the 
uniform price of 


$10.00 Per Roll of Forty Yards. 
Worth $20 per Roll. 


UPHOLSTERY DEP’T 
Our importations newest designs and 
Furniture Coverings and Draperies 


FURNITURE 


Suits d 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., N. Y. 


If the tips DO wear out first, it don’t cost 
YOU anything—you get another pair free 


“KAYSER 
PATENT 
FINGER 
TIPPED 


ticket 
with every 
pair. 


' If your dealer hasn't this glove, 
write to JULIUS KAYSER, New 


tee 


York, and he wiil see that you get 
them. 


THE ONLY FAULT found with the 


Shawknit 


Half-Hose 


isn found by the dealer that says “they wear too tong.” Their 
y unequalled durability is not due to good material and workmanship 


only, but also to 


PERFECTION OF FIT. 


Wone genuine unless stamped 


on the toe. 
Suaw Srocuine Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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An Extraordinary Missive 
From the Boston “ Advertiser,” April 21, 1893 


The following extraordinary missive has 
been received by a number of clergymen 
and laymen in this city. There is rea- 
son to suppose that copies, have been 
mailed to the addresses of all the corporate 
members of the A. B. C. F. M. Inas- 
much as a good many thousands of people 
who annually give money to support the 
Board are not fortunate enough to belong 
to the little company of not far from two 
hundred men who constitute this self- 
perpetuating—~z. ¢., self-electing—close cor- 
poration, yet would naturally like to know, 
if they might, something about what is 
doing in respect to a matter in which they 
feel a deep interest, and inasmuch as there 
are more such people within twelve miles 
of the Massachusetts State House than in 
any other equal area in the United States, 
we herewith reproduce the missive in ques- 
tion, as follows : 


The ** Independent,’”’ 130 Fulton St., 
New York, April 18, 1893. 


My Dear Sir: As a corporate member of the 
American Board, will you kindly answer the follow- 
ing question on the reply postal card attached, and 
send it at once as a special favor to me? A certain 
candidate having been rejected by the Prudential 
Committee three different times, and its action hav- 
ing been approved by the American Board and its 
President, do you believe that such candidate ought 
now to be appointed by the Prudential Committee 
without special instructions from the Board, or 
without the candidate’s having renewed his applica- 
tion tothe Committee and given evidence of a change 
in his views? This question, you may assume, is a 
very important one just now. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry C. Bowen. 


The reason why this question is “ a very 
important one just now” is understood to 
be that the Prudential Committee has 
under consideration the case of the Rev. 
W. H. Noyes, who, more than four years 
ago, was sent as an independent mission- 
ary to Japan by Berkeley Temple Church 
in this city, with the approval and hearty 
co-operation of numerous other churches, 
including several that are among the larg- 
est contributors to the American Board. 
There are three special reasons why this 
specimen of Mr. Bowen’s enterprise is note- 
worthy. 

In the first place, it is characteristic. As 
a matter of fact, the annual meeting of the 
Board, held in New York City, next fol- 
lowing the third rejection of Mr. Noyes, 
not only did not pass any vote approving 
that action, but did appoint a committee 
of nine to investigate the methods of ad- 
ministration employed in that and similar 
cases, and to seek a remedy for the “ right- 
eous discontent,” as the Rev. Dr. Griffis 
expressed it, which such proceedings had 
caused. This committee, after accumulat- 
ing a mass of evidence, which was with- 
held from the public in the supposed inter- 
ests of harmony and in consideration of 
promises of reform, made next year at 
Minneapolis a report embodying a plan 
which, if carried out in good faith, would, 
it was thought, prevent for the future the 
use of similar methods. 

In the second place, it is an attempt to 
secure from the Board, by an irregular and 
unauthorized ballot, a statement of dis- 
torted facts, a judgment to suit a faction, 
in reference to a question which the Board, 
at its annual meeting in Chicago last Oc- 
tober, by special vote, referred to the Pru. 
dential Committee. 

In the third place, this seems to be the 
climax of a series of efforts put forth visi- 
bly by Mr. Bowen, in the columns of his 
paper and from its office, to forestall the 
decision in the Noyes case. During the 
time that the Prudential Committee has 


been understood to have this matter under 
consideration the “ Independent” has pub- 
lished a series of editorial articles not only 
in a tone of relentless hostility to his ap- 
pointment, but indicating possession by 
the writer of such knowledge concerning 
the progress of the business as has been 
rigidly denied to corporate members and 
other friends of the Board making inquiry 
at the official rooms. Whether these ed- 
itorials were written in Boston or not is a 
question about which there is no need to 
speculate. The “ Independent” has a per- 
fect right to employ as its special corre- 
spondent and editorial agent in this city a 
person having the privilege of sitting at 
the table where the Prudential Committee 
holds its “secret” sessions; but, if the 
proceedings there are to be given out in 
such manner and to such extent as may be 
pleasing to the conservative wing, fairness 
would seem to require that the seal of 
secrecy be wholly removed. | 


The Mormon Tabernacle, at Salt Lake 
City, is said to be the most perfect whisper- 
ing gallery in the world. It beats the 
dome of St. Paul's and the Capitol at 
Washington. The dropping of a pin ona 
plate at one end of the huge structure may 
a heard by persons at the other 
end. 


You would like the lamp- 
chimneys that do not amuse 
themselves by popping at 
inconvenient times, wouldn’t 
you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any.more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 


Macbeth’s “pearl top” and “pearl glass 
they don’t break from heat, not one in a hun. 
dred: a chimney lasts for years sometimes. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co, 


EATHER Wants oil in- 

side, not outside. Vacu- 
um Leather Oil penetrates, 
lubricates the fibres, keeps 
them from wearing, and soft; 
25c, and your money back if 
you want it. | 


Patent lambskin-with-wool-on swob and book— 
How to Take Care of Leather—both free at the 


store. 
Vacuum. Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


“Turned Upside Down a 


Is your home in this sad plight—many are and house- 


4 
| a 


cleaning does it. Cold meals 
and no comfort, sour tempers 
and aching backs, hard 
work and too much of it, 
tired women and ‘mad” 
men—all from house-clean- 
ing. And it’s all needless. 
Don’t make such a fuss over it. 


Take a little Pearline, and have 
it done easily, quickly and quietly. 


You'll have it done better, too—you won't have to rub the 
pant off to get the dirt off. You can save half your labor 
and half your time, if you'll clean house with Peardine—and 


everybody in the house will be thankful for it. 


Millions use 


nothing but Pearlzne for washing and cleaning 


E On the peddlers and grocers who teil you ‘‘ this is as good as,” or 
urn K *‘the same as” Pearline. IT’S FALSE; besides Pearline is 
the INCY never peddled. 307 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


For 


To cover postage, you can have one of the handsomest Illustrated 
Resort Handbooks ever published. For mothing you can have 
any information, any pamphlet, map, circular, time-table, or other 


printed matter relating to the leading resorts and hotels of America, 


Resorts. Address 


Fight 
Cents 


and ways of reaching them. See May number of 7he Forum for 
announcement, list, and illustrated description of America’s Great 


THE FORUM OUTING BUREAU 


Jackson Building, 31 E. Seventeenth St., 


Union Square, N. Y: 


‘TIFFANY-GLASS- &- DECORATING: COMPANY: 


DOMESTIC: &-ECCLESIASTICAL- 


-*~DECORATIONS: 


- MEMORIALS: 


+ 333-70. 341 - FOURTH - AVENUE - NEW: YORK: 


Esterbrook’s No. 


Ask asy W rite 26 


150 OTHER STYLES. 


ESTERBROOM & Co a 


John St., N. Y.. 
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Ever feel weary stair climbing—Somehow 
it tires you—Ever think - 
that the corset was the . 
step to your trouble—The || &° 
Equip ise Waist 1s com- 
fortable up stairs and down 
—comfortable everywhere 
—Send us your address 
that you may know al 
about it, and where to 
buy it—George Frust Co., 
Boston. 


REMOVAL, 


Our Main Retail Store 


HAS BEEN REMOVED 
TO 


176 FIFTH AVE., 


NEAR 23D ST. 


Dr.Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co 


Brass Bedsteads 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver, and 
Iron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Ring's, Etc. 

Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty. 


THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO. 


Successors to 
The Rost. S. Goutp Co. and W. T. MERSEREAU Co., 
261 & 263 Canal St., New York 
200 Feet East of Broadway. 


life is spent in bed. Why not 
on an Air Mattress? 

DS CO., 7 Temple 


The Sea Serpent 


Professor Huxley writes as follows to 
the London “ Times:” “ The sea serpent 
once came in my way. But before I tella 
story of what happened many years ago I 
may be permitted to remark that I have 
not the least objection to the existence of 
that retiring creature, which, like the clas- 
sical maiden, always fugit ad salices, but, 
unlike her, seems not to desire to be seen. 
There is no @ priori reason that I know 
of why snake-bodied reptiles, from fifty 
feet long and upward, should not disport 
themselves in our seas as they did in those 
of the cretaceous epoch, which, geologi- 
cally speaking, is a mere yesterday. 

‘A gentleman who had been cruising 
on the west coast of Scotland sent me an 
account of an apparition of the monster, 
backed by the lengthy deposition of a com- 
panion, a person of proved intelligence 
and competency in some departments of 
scientific work. I read this document at- 
tentively, and when I came to the end of 
it I was almost convinced. Unfortunately, 
there was a second deposition, supposed 
and intended to be confirmatory, from one 
of the yacht’s crew, a quartermaster, I 


think. From this, however, it appeared |. 


to be beyond doubt that the circumstances 
under which the first deponent: saw the 
apparition were such as to make it impos- 
sible that he could have properly assured 
himself of the facts to which he testified. 
He had done what we are all tempted to 
do—mixed up observations and conclu- 
sions from them, as if they rested on the 
same foundation. I pointed out the state 
of the case to my correspondent, and from 
that day to this I have heard no more of 
that particular sea serpent.” 


“Bad Copy ” 


‘“ T’ve read,” said an editor to a writer 
in the New York “ Times,” “ hundreds of 
rolled manuscripts, and I never yet have 
found one that I cared to print. I have 
decided that the stupidity which rolls a 
manuscript cannot produce anything worth 
reading.” A rolled MS. is a desperate 
thing, but there is another that is almost 
worse—the one that comes to you with the 
last page on top and the first page at the 
bottom. A MS. was once sent to me 
arranged in this careless manner. There 
were five or six hundred pages of it. Do 
you know what I did with it? I sent it 
back to the author with a note in which I 
advised him, before he sent that MS. fur- 
ther on its travels, to show sufficient inter- 
est in it to arrange the pages properly. I 
hope for his sake that he acted upon my 


advice. If he did not, I doubt that his 
tale ever got a hearing. Life is too short 


for the important things to be done as 
they should be, and it never could be long 
enough for one not only to do his own 
work properly, but to rectify the careless 
work of others. A rolled MS. shows a 
thoughtless writer, but a MS. arranged 
backwards shows a carelessness that is 
insulting to the person to whom it is sent, 
and argues ill for the intelligence of the 
writer. An attractive-looking manuscript 
goes a long way towards winning the 
favor of the “reader.” Even if refused, it 
is refused with genuine regret; but a “ read- 
er” is only too glad to find the carelessly 
prepared MS. as worthless as it looks.— 
The Critéc. 


In the two-column advertisement of the Buffalo 
Lithia Water, published in The Christian Union of 
April 1, the name of Dr. William A. Hammond was 
by mistake printed Dr. William D. Hammond. 


WE CANNOT 
SPARE 


healthy flesh—nature never 
burdens the body with too 
much sound flesh. Loss of 
flesh usually indicates poor as- 
similation, which causes the 
loss of the best that’s in food, 
the fat-forming element. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of pure cod liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites contains the very 
essence of all foods. In no oth- 
er form can so much nutrition 
be taken and assimilated. /¢s 
range of usefulness has no limtta- 
tion where weakness exists. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne. Chemista, 
New York. Sold by all druggists. 


Correct Formula CHOCOLAT MENIER 


for preparing 
CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Take one of the six 
sticks (in each half-pound 
Ipackage), dissolvein 3 
table-spoonsful of water, 
over a hot fire, stir briskly 
till completely dissolved, 
then add sufficient milk 
for 2 cups and boil for 
about five minutes. 

Water may be used inf hen. 
place of milk. ba 


Nothing more Simple. 
Nothing so Refreshing. 

Of all the Chocolates manufactured to-day, 
Chocolat =llenier admittedly ranks first. 
There is no alimentary substance which has 
acquired a greater or more thoroughly mer- 
ited reputation. 

The ignorance of Dyspepsia and the health- 
ful Complexion of Parisian ladies are due to 
the use of CHOCOLAT-MENIER universally. 
Its superior quality and low price have placed 
it within reach of all. 

Cocoa and Chocolate can no more be 
compared to each other than 


Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 


Sample free ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
by sending your CHOCOLAT 


address to 
MENIER 


MENIER, 
86 W. Br oadway Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. MENIER. N.Y. 


N. Y. City. 


is the right time 
for everybody to 
drink 


Hires 


A temperance drink. 
A home-made drink. 
A health-giving drink. 
A thirst-quenching drink. 
A drink that is popular everywhere. 


Delicious, Sparkling, Effervescent. 


A 25 cent package makes 5 gallons of this 
delicious beverage. Don’t be deceived ifa dealer, 
for the sake of larger profit, tells you some other 
kind is ‘‘just as good’’—‘tis false. No imitation 
is as good as the genuine Hirgs’. ) 
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About People 


—Miss Charlotte M. Yonge is just 
seventy years old, and has published at least 
a hundred books in the course of the last 
forty-nine years. | 

—There are two women bank presidents 
in the country—Mrs. Annie Moore, of 
Mount Pleasant, Tex, and Mrs. C. E. 
Chadbourn, of Columbus, Wis. 

—An item of last week relating to the 
election of a Principal of Catler Academy, 
Colorado College, incorrectly gave the 


name of the new Principal as Professor 


M. C. Gill instead of Professor M. C. 
Gile. | 

—Daniel C. French has made his model 
for the statue of William Lloyd Garrison, 
to be erected at Newburyport, Mass. The 
Abolition leader appears as he looked in 
old age. Clad in double-breasted frock 
coat, he stands with one arm raised in an 
oratorical gesture. 

—The eminent historian, Professor Her- 
mann E. von Holst, a graduate of Heidel- 
berg, and formerly professor in the Uni- 
versities of Strassburg and Freiburg, the 
author of “ The Constitutional History of 
the United States,” and now head Profes- 
sor of History in the University of Chicago, 
has been engaged to take charge of the 
department of History in the Chautauqua 
Summer College next season. 

—I heard an anecdote about the good 
old Marshal himself the other day, writes 
a Paris correspondent concerning MacMa- 
hon, which may be new to my readers as it 
was to me. Whilst he was President he 
was called upon for some official reason 
or other to visit a newly opened hospital. 
During his stay a patient was brought in 
who had just been attacked with typhoid 
fever. “ A terrible disease is typhoid fever,” 
remarked the Marshal on being told what 
ailed the sufferer. “ Terrible, terrible! 
It either kills the patient or leaves him a 
complete idiot. I have had it!” 

—In his “ Twenty-five Years of St. An- 
drew’s,” Dr. Boyd speaks thus of Phillips 
Brooks: “ Met Phillips Brooks, of Boston, 
U. S. A., the great preacher of the Amer- 
can Episcopal Church. A great, burly 
man, frank and friendly. Dressed like a 
respectable gamekeeper or the like; not a 
trace of clerical attire. When I came to 
know him better I revealed to him my per- 
plexity at his appearance. But he said that 
on the street, at home, he was merely a 
citizen. When he entered into church he 
was duly arrayed. Ard he expressed a 
frank disapproval of professional dress and 
of other things, notably of palaces, €qui- 
pages, and purple liveries, in relation to the 
hierarchy. In fact, one felt that he was 
a republican first, and resolutely.” 

—Professor C. E. Norton, of Harvard 
University, in a lecture on James R. Low- 
ell at Cambridgeport lately, said: “He 
never could keep any money in his pocket. 
It burned a hole in it if there was any- 
body to be helped byit. No one can read 
his poems without seeing consecrated there 
a strong moral sense, the old Puritan 
sense in the Yankee form, and then the 
admirable common sense with the Yankee 
also. He was out and out, in every way, 
American to the core, and his whole heart 
throbbed with love and patriotism. He 


e | the best is cheapest. Strictly Pure 
, Lead is best; properly a plied it a — 
| } al t } scale, chip, chalk, or rub off; it firmly adheres 
‘ to the wood and forms a permanent base for 
repaiating. Paints which peel or scale have to be removed by Scraping or 


burning before satisfactory repainting can be done. When buying it is jim- 
portant to obtain | : 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


properly made. Time has proven that white lead made by the “Old Dutch” 
process of slow corrosion possesses qualities that cannot be obtained by any 
other method of manufacture. This process consumes four to six n.onths time 
and produces the brands that have given White Lead its character as the 
standard paint. | 

ANCHOR (Cincinnati) KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

‘“‘ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh) 

ATLANTIC (New York) LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 

‘** BRADLEY ” (New York) **RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

‘* BROOKLYN " (New York) ‘*SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

COLLIER ” (St. Louis) ‘SHIPMAN (Chicago) | 

**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) ** SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago}. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) ‘* ULSTER (New York) 

ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) ‘“*UNION (New York) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 
are standard brands of strictly “wets Lead made by the “Old Dutch” process, 
You get the best in buying them. You can produce any desired c>lor by 
5 en these brands of white lead with National Lead Co.’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. | 

For sale by the most reliable dealers in Paints everywhere. 


If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing inf 
tion that may save you many a dollar ; it will only cost you a postal card to A a 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York, 


No mineral water will pro- 
duce the beneficial results that 
follow taking ONE or more 
of “BEECHAWM’S PILLS” with 
a glass of water immediately 
upon arising in the morning. 


Painless. Effectual. Covered with a tasteless, soluble coating. 
“ Worth a guinea a box.’’—Price only 25 cents. 
Of all druggists, or a box will be mailed on receipt of 25cts. in stamps by . 
B. F. Allen Co., 365 Canal St., New York. ae 
Be 


Has the past cold winter 


n demonstrated the failure of your heating apparatus? 
) You will probably want to replace it. When 
doing so, remember we manufacture the 


Boynton Furnaces, 
| Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


| They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. Our 
Catalogue will cost you nothing. Better send for it. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St. 207, 209, and 211 Water St 
CHICAGO. INWEW YORK. 


= We Are The Only Firm 


SN Giving to customers cash discounts on orders. We (P. 3) 
Catalogue that best of all bush beans, the Warren, ana 
that best of all early peas, the Excelsior. No 
other Seed Catalogue, of America or Europe, 
contains so great a variety of several of the stand- 
ard vegetables, and, in addition, are many choice 
varieties our own. ough y 
enlarged in both the vegetable and flower seed depart- 
ments, we send our catalogue FREE to all. The three 
warrants still hold good, and our customers may rely upon t, 
that the well earned reputation of our seed for freshness an 
purity will continue to be guarded as a most precious part 0 
our capital. J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass- . 


and I were friends for more than forty 
years, and I do not remember a time when 
he was not my friend. We used to see 

each other almgst every day,and I do not | Type into all languages. Dur- | 
remember evér hearing him say anything | “Endoreed by ihe 
which ever gave pain to any other human 
being.” 611 Wash. Bt, Boston, Mase, 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 
e best and most simple ma- S 
chine made. Interchangeable gam 


HOSE answering an advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser 
the Publisher by stating that they _ 
saw the Advertisement in THE CHRISTIA¥ 
UNION. 


ddress N. Typewriter 
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Have You 
A Roof? 


Then you are interested in roof 
painting. Here is a point— | 
DIXON’S Silica GRAPHITE 
PAINT covers much more sur=- 
face and lasts five times longer 
than any lead, mineral, or me=- 
tallic paint. Insist an having 
it applied. : 


Send for circulars and testimonials. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


“Tired Nature’s 
Sweet Restorer ” 
A 
Tourist Bicycle 


WRITE TOURIST 
UPON YOUR MEMORY. 


GEO. W. BIDWELL CYCLE CO. 


308-310 West 59th St., N. Y. 
Factory: Colt’s West Armory, Hartford, Ct. 


FOR HONEST MONEY. 


Onreceipt of $2, OO, Posta! 
Note, Money Order, or Rege 
=fistered Letter, we send to any 
=}part of the U.S. one pair of 
our Ladies’ Celebrated 
Bright Dongola np 
Boots, equal to the best $3.00 
<= shoe in the world. Being our 
=! OWN make, we guarantee fit, 
fet Style, and wear. If not satisfac- 


mon Sense Toe. 
Patent Leather Tip. "Bizes, 2 
to 8, in half sizes. Widths, B, 
C, D, E,and EE. In ordering 
send size, width, and style. 
,Liberty Shoes have no Equal, 
We Deliver Free. 
YY, ‘od Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
ad for Catalogue. 


BEST $3. "SHOE iN THE WORLD FOR $2. 


Wall P 
® FREE 


Send for po postage, deduct it when ordering. 


LL and WEAR EQUAL TO ANY. 
Good 2. per Roll. 
Peinch BO BO RDERS to Mateh, 


rF. H. CADY, 316 High St., Bel. 


We guarantee 464 


The Berkshire Hills 


Sanatorium 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 


scientific treat ment of C 


ancer, Tumors, and all malignant 


growths, without the use of the knife. 


e have never failed to effect a permanent 


cure where we have had “3 
tunity for treatment. ee 


ook giving a description of our Sanatcrium and treat- 
Address 


ment, with terms and references, free. 


Stamped 
Stee] 


‘ in many patterns 
Suitable tee all classes of 

dings. Easily applied 
one old plaster without re- 
\ 


for catalogue. 


Liberty Square, Room 34 


aper Sampless 


Notes and Oueries 


Will you give in your columns the simplest expla- 
nation of the difference between the death of a mar- 
tyr and the death of Christ, his vicarious sufferings, 
etc.? Mychildren fail to be satisfied with my ex- 
planation. A MOTHER. 

In Rev. iii, 14, Christ is called “ the 
faithful and true witness ”—literally, 
tyr. The martyrs were so called because 
they witnessed to their faith by suffering 
for it. Jesus, therefore, is the chief of the 
martyrs. The difference is simply one of 
rank between the Captain of salvation and 
his followers. ‘There is a sense in which 
the sufferings of all the martyrs were “ vi- 
carious ’—endured for those who might 
be convinced of sin and righteousness by 
their witness-bearing, and so in conse- 
quence redeemed. There is no truth in 
the notion that the sufferings of Christ 
were a punishment of sin, which was borne 
by him that we might escape punishment. 


Will you say something about the following, as to 
its truth :,Our minister made thestatement that a be- 
lief in the Trinitarian explanation of the divinity of 
Christ is essential to salvation, and that a denier of 
this Trinitarian explanation can have ‘‘ no hope for 
salvation.”’ I thought of Dr. Peabody, Dr. Sears, 
and of Whittier, perhaps. In the Sunday-school, im- 
mediately following, the hymn ** Nearer, my God to 
Thee” was sung. It wasa bitter thought, as the 
hymn was sung, that Mrs. Adams had been doomed 
to endless woe from the pulpit a few moments before. 
By the way, was Whittier a Unitarian Friend? 

IV. 

The most charitable comment upon the 
statement you quote is that the author of 
it does not know what salvation is. As to 
Whittier, his Christology must be judged 
by his poem “ Our Master.” We do not 
think that he accepted the usual theologi- 
cal statements of the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity. 

What do the following words mean (Westminster 
Confession of Faith, chapter xxviii., Of. Baptism 
Art. 1): ‘Baptism isa sign and seal.. . of re- 
generation, of remission of sins,’ etc. (Art. 6)... 
‘*the grace promised is not only offered, but really 
exhibited, and confessed by the Holy Ghost, etc. 
(Chapter xxvii., Of the Sacraments, Art. 2)... 
‘* whence it comes to pass that the names and effects 
of the one are attributed to the other.”’ 

Lux. 

Presbyterians, and most Protestants, re- 
gard baptism as a “sign ” of the need of 
regeneration, and a “ seal” of faith that it 
is or will be realized in the person baptized. 
The view which they reject under the 
name of “ baptismal regeneration ” is that 
regeneration depends upon, or necessa- 
rily coincides with, the performance of the 
sacramental act. ‘In consonance with this 
position, you must understand “ attribu- 
ted,” in your final quotation, to mean jfigu- 
vratively attributed. 


Inquiring Friend.—For a popular state- 
ment of the spiritual methods and results 
of the Higher Criticism see Washington 
Gladden’s “ Who Wrote the Bible?” Kirk- 
patrick’s “ The Divine Library of the Old 
Testament,” Sanday’s “The Oracles of 
God,” Myron Adams’s “ Creation of the 
Bible.” For a more scholarly treatise, 
giving results of modern criticism respect- 
ing the Old Testament, see Driver’s “ In- 
troduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament.” | 


Who was the friend that the Angel of Death vis- 
ited, mentioned by Longfellow in his poem “ The 
Two Angels’’? 

’T was at thy door, O friend! and not at mine, 
The angel with the amaranthine wreath, 
Passing, descended, and with voice divine 
Whispered a word that had a sound like Death. 
A. Hi. 


The poem inquired after by “A. E. K.’’ was writ- 
ten by Joaquin Miller, and will be found on page 173 
in his book, ‘Songs of the Sun Sands.”’ The poem 
is entitled ‘“‘ Charity.”’ 


@infort Powder 


Eczema, 
Pimples, 
Itching, Salt Rheum, 
Burns, Sun Burn, 

Tender Feet, 
Infant Chafing. 


and all inflammation. 


Sold by druggists. 
Price, 50 cents per box, 
postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP for 
the Hands, the Face, the Complexion. 


Promotes the flow of gas- 
tric juices and helps diges- 
tion better than any known 


remedy. 21 


A Retreat s Chronic Invalids 
Of Sound Mind 


Cancer in all its forms intelli- 
ge ently treated without the use of 

e knife, or still more cruel 
caustics, or poisons. ‘The treat- 
meot very successful even in 
extreme cases. Every malig- 
nant cell removed. Information 
and references free. Practice 
strictly reeular. ddress the 
resident physician, 


J. D. MITCHELL, M.D., Hornellsville, N. Y. 
The Creat 
cHurcH LIGHT 


Frink’s Patent Reflectors 
for Gas, give 
the most po softest, 


cheapest, and 1 beat t ight known 
for Churches, Stores, Banks, The- 


==4 discount to churches & the trade 
Don’t be decei ip imitations. 
1P.KF RINK, 531 Pearl Sc..N.¥. 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Founded by Cart FAELTEN, 
Dr. Eben Toure. OF MUSIC. Director. 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 


In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affordsa 
safe and inviting residence for lady students. Calen- 
dar Free. FRAN . HALE, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATAR 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


inc] FOUND 


‘OF E L 
DELLS 


GRANULA 


A most sateous: and digestible food. Specially adapted 
to the needs of invalids andchildren. Trial box, “~ 
30c. Pamphlet free. GRANULA CO., Dansville,N,Y. 


é 
HONEST 
A NEW. LIGE SANITARIUM 
tory, RETURN WITHIN TEN 
DAYS and money will be re- 
funded or another pair sent. = b 
i Button or Lace, Opera or Com- 
atres, Depots, etc. New and el- 
: 2 MASS egant designs. Send size of room. 
Get circular & estimate. A liberal 
& 
] In S ¢ 30 Rose St., - New York. 
Boston Office 


